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ol u t ‘l th Until the signposts again point the way and there are new Ford 
NY t En ¢ @ # cars to choose from, trouble-free motoring is assured with “rebuilt” 

Ford cars which are still obtainable from many Ford dealers. 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM, ESSEX. LONDON SHOWROOMS: 88. REGENT STREET, W.I. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Advertisements for this column are accepted 
AT THE RATE OF 2D. PER WORD prepaid 
(if Box Number used 9d. extra), and must reach 
this office not later than Wednesday morning for 
the coming week's issue 

AN communications should be addressed 
to the Advertisement Manager, ** COUNTRY 
LIFE,” Southampton Street, Strand, London 


Fers that have not been tortured in traps. 
Ask for Fur Crusade List from Major 
VAN DER BYL. Wappenham, Towcester, 


N ONOMARKS., Permanent postal address. 
sa Wartime facilities. 5s. yearly. _Patron- 
ised by Royalty--Write BM, MONOL7.W.C.1 


DREDGING of Lakes and Streams; Con- 

struction of new Dams and Spillways: 
Land Drainage Schemes. Estate maintenance 
ind improvement work of all descriptions. 
Advice and estimates without obligation. 
Illustrated brochure No. C6/358 free on 
request. J. B. CARR, LTp., Contractors, 
rettenhall, Staffs 


BE TALLER. Quickly! Safely! Privately! 
Details, 6d. stamp.—MALCOLM Ross 
Height Specialist, BM/HYTE, London. W.C.1. 


V TRITE FOR PROFIT in spare time.—The 

ideal war-time hobby. Send for free 
booklet. —REGENT INSTITUTE (195), Palace 
Gate, W.8 





GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
(continued .) 





ATER FOWL WANTED FOR LAKE. 
One female yellow and white 
Sheldrake and one female ruddy Sheldrake. 
Write, quoting price, to J. B. HEATON, 
8, New Square, London, W.C.2. 


INIATURES, beautifully painted on 
ivory from any photograph. Moderate 


fee. Specimens sent. Miniavures copied or 


restored. ARTIST, Northway Court, 
rewkesbury, Glos, 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


‘DIAMONDS UP 50°, 


Shoppers’ Opportunity 








HAVE YOU COCKROACHES? 


THEN BUY “BLATTIS” UNION 
COCKROACH PASTE. 


Successfully used world over. Extermination 
guaranteed. From Chemists, Boots’ Branches, 
Timothy Whites & Taylors, Ltd. Sole 


Makers: HOWARTHS 


473, CROOKESMOOR, SHEFFIELD, 10 





Tins 1/9, 2/10, 5/- 








TWEEDS 


AMAZINGLY HIGH PRICES paid for RAZERS TWEEDS will solve your War 
DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD, JEWEL- Wear problem. You can still make your 


LERY, SILVER, PLATE, ANTIQUES 
£1/£10,000. H.M. Government acquire all 
gold, coins, ete., bought by us.—Cal! or post 


LINDEN & CO. 
85, NEW BOND STREET, W.! 


The First Jewellers in New Bond Street 
MOTOR CARS WANTED 


EFORE disposing of your Car, get a free 
Valuation from BROOKLANDS MOTORS, 
of 103, New Bond St. W.1.) (Mayfair 8351.) 


ACK BARCLAY, LTD.. wish to purchase 
ROLLS ROYCE and BENTLEY CARS. 
Also other good makes of low mileage.— 
12 & 13, St. George Street, Hanover Square, 
W.1. Mayfair 7444. 


choice from a large range of Cheviots, 
Scottish and Sports fleeces, Shetney and 
Home Spuns. Their patterns and colourings 
have still the same ultra smartness you 
remember pre - war. Yet their extreme 
warmth and longevity are your answer to 
present requirements, Patterns on request to 
Dept. C, FRAZERS OF PERTH, LTD., Scottish 
Tweed Warehouse, Perth. 


AR ECONOMY.—Have your favourite 
suit copied exactly in “John Peel” 
Countryside Tweed. Prices from £5 17s. 6d. 
Fit guaranteed or money refunded. Patterns 
post free.— REDMAYNE, 26, Wigton, Cum- 
berland. 


ADIES’ TWO-PIECE SUITS, quality 
tailored, in’ Redmayne’s Countryside 
Tweeds, from ¢€4 3s. 6d. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Patterns 


TALBOT ADJ USTABLE HITCH 


FOR 
ma Fordson and other Tractors 








£3-15-0 





Easily operated by foot whilst Tractor is i; 
motion. Saves time and money, ensuring tha 
allimplements are used to full capacity. —In- 
dispensable on mountain and uneven fand 
orchards, ete. 


TALBOT PLOUGH COMPANY, 
PORT TALBOT, SOUTH WALES. 
. Tel.: 349. 





HILL&SMITHL? 


* BRIERLEY HILL ° 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 



















We specialize in 
the manufacture of 


ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK, 
GATES, RAILING, FENCING, 







a, 


— 


ELLULAR BLANKETS. Cream, Blue, post free.— REDMAYNE, 26, Wigton, Cumber HURDLES, TREE GUARDS, 
“Green, Rose, Peach, 80 by 100 in. ‘and WIRE NETTING, FEEDING : 
36s.: 72 by 90 im. 30s.: 63 by S4 in STAMP COLLECTING ‘ APPLIANCES, CORRUGATED : 


24s. each, post free.— DENHOLM TWEEDS AND 
BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 


MIAIAr RES TREASURED MEMO- 
. RLES.—Exquisitely painted on ivory, 
from any photograph, from 1 guinea. <A 


charming Gift. Old Miniatures restored. 
VALERIE SERRES, 24, Durham Road, Wimble- 


EAk&yY BRITISH COLONTALS. —- Selee- 
tions superb copies sent on approval 
to serious collectors. Terms one-third of cata- 
logue price. Also some Mint and superb used 
moderns.—"* K.,”’ 6, Westhill Road, London, 
S.W.1S. 


SITUATION WANTED 


AN AND WIFE would like to take care 
of Country House and Grounds in 
owner's absence. Nominal remuneration. 
4 680." 








SHEETS, CATTLE SHELTERS, 
DUTCH BARNS, and other 
Agricultural Buildings and 
requisites. 

For further information 
tell us your requirements 












































do London, S.W.20.) (Tel.: Wimbledon , 
343%.) - Established 1760, Siesta : SITUATION VACANT 
3 
REMOVALS oe 
ARDENER —- CHAUFFEUR —-HANDY- 
MOLESKINS REQUIRED for export to : ee MAN required immediately ; good vege- 
pt U.S.A.: also for Home Market. Fox, REMOVALS. _Packing and Shipping. table grower: above military age. Cottage. 
eat, rabbits, ete.. any quantities. Highest Large lift van Cases specially Wife help in house occasionally. District ; 
prices cash by return. Send trial parcel or constructed. a mF wares & CO., Banbury, Daventry, Northampton.—Please BY; STW } 
prices,—S, SCORE, Worcester House, Vintners Stevenage Road, S.W.6. fulham 2311 write tull particulars to Mrs. PAUL BRIDGE- \ ! 
Place, London, E.C.4. (6 lines). MAN, Redhill House, Bytield, Rugby. % TOMA ESTMINSTER SW. 
DAMP WALLS? The * ALLEN CYANOGAS 
G RANG E R? S SELF-PROPELLED SAVED 
Sea cion| || MOTOR SCYTHE £500 
Grad ‘ Waterneools One 25Ib. tin of CYANOGAS saved Messrs. 
th é : : : yrtoes sy D. Barnsdale & Sons, of Home Farm, Digby, 
whether damp or dry, inside or out. [t is economical Lincoln, at least £500 - _- efforts to 
and durable and can be brushed or sprayed cold. por gag = tay ng er” hy enna 
TESTED BY THE BUILDING RESEARCH STATION j GEO. MONRO, LTD 
2 le a 
In Tins, 2/3, 3,9,6/6, | Gal. 12/-, treats up to 400 sq. ft. WALTHAM CROSS, 
GRANGER’S SOLUTION Grade 125 should be HERTS. : 
used in conjunction with the Grade 1210 where ‘ 
the walls are more than 6 ft. below ground level P 
Stocked by Builders’ and Decorators’ Merchants, 3 
Ironmongers and Stores. [ 
GRANGERSOL LTD., LGATES LANE, WATFORD 

















IS STILL OBTAINABLE 
FOR RAPID & ECONOMICAL CUTTING 
OF ALL KINDS OF ROUGH GROWTH, 
WEEDS, GRASS, BRACKEN, ETC., ETC. 


. Recommended by the Department of Agriculture for Scotland for 


COLD 


is a case for 


VAPEX 


Don’t yield to invading 
cold germs. Attack their 
breeding places, at the 
back of nose and throat, 
with Vapex. A drop 





IN GREY OWL’S MEMORY 


BRACKEN ERADICATION 
Centrally-placed cutter giving 36-in. cut 
Two controls only—clutch and throttle 

; Large diameter pneumatic tyres 
Cutting mechanism operates in oiltight case 


INVALUABLE FOR MINIMISING FIRE RISKS 


JOHN ALLEN & SONS 


(OXFORD) LTD., DEPT. B. 
COWLEY, OXFORD 





“How can any woman wear a trapped fur, 


knowing that every hair on that skin has on your handkerchief 


provides a pleasant, §j' ' 
powerful, penetrating, 
antiseptic vapour, deep- 
breathed to destroy 


vibrated with prolonged torture?"’ These 
were Grey Owl's words to me. 

Write for W HITE LIST of Fur Crusade and Humane 

Trapping Campaign, which names Furs you need not 

be ashamed to wear. Funds needed for more Advts. 


MAJORC VAN DER BYL, Wappenham, TOWCESTER 

















AUCTION & ESTATE 
ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES 

TH E charge for Small Estate Announcements is 16/8 per 
_~ inch single column, per insertion. Portions of one 
inch are charged as follows :—Quarter-inch (about 3 lines) 
4/2 (minimum); Three-eighths-inch (about 4 lines) 6/3; 
Half-inch (about 6 lines) 8/4, and so on. 

Box numbers 9d. extra for half-an-inch or less, space 
thus occupied being charged as part of the advertisement. 

Blocks reproducing photographs of properties can be 
made at a charge of 11d. per square inch, with a minimum 
charge of 15/4. 
For Surther particulars apply Advertisement Department, 

Country Life,” Tower House, Southampton Street, London, 

| Fe 


germ colonies. Stuffi- 
ness and congestion are 
quickly relieved; entire 
respiratory system is 
stimulated to dispel 
cold naturaliy—safely. 








NESTS of BIRDS, POULTRY, &c. 
should be regularly sprinkled with 
KEATING’S POWDER, especially when 
hens are sitting. Do this just previous to 
the eggs hatching. Keating's kills 
insects — harmless to everything else. 
Cartols: 2d., 6d., 1/-. 


Large size 4/-. Flasks 1/-. 





From your Chemist, 2/3 and 3/4 
including Purchase Tax A 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. Beis. “ 





























ALL ADVERTISEMENTS FOR “ COUNTRY LIFE” should be addressed ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, GEORGE NEWNES, LtTD., TowER House, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C.2. Telephone: Temple Bar 4363. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Telepho THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 


SUFFOLK 


1 mile from Halesworth and 9 miles from Saxmundham. 

A COMPACT RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY OF 71 ACRES 
The Attractive Residence, 
parts of which date back 
to the XVth Century, has 

-open views to the South 
and is in very good order. 


Telegrams: 
Galleries, Wesdo. London 





-Entrance lounge, dining 
room and drawing room, 


study, morning room, cloak- 
room, 7 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. Electricity from pri- 
vate plant (main available). 
Well and soft water supplies. 
Gardens and grounds. Gar- 





age. Hunter stabling. 
Thatched barn and _ other 
buildings. 





The Residence and Grounds extend to 11 Acres, the remaining 60 acres are let “at £45 per annum. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £4,000 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


HEREFORDSHIRE 


3 miles of Excellent Trout Fishing. 


Sole Agents : (33,315.) 





Situate in a delightful unspoiled part, facing South and West, with beautiful views. 


The Stone- built Residence 
is approached by an avenue 
drive with lodge _ at 
entrance. 
Lounge hall, 4 reception, 15 
bedrooms, each with basin, 
4bathrooms. Central heating. 
Electricity. Excellent water. 
Modern drainage. Stabling ; 
Garages; Several Cottages. 
Pleasure Grounds well-tim- 
bered and bounded by a 
picturesque stream. 
Lawns, tennis courts, rose 
garden, kitchen garden, 
orchards, swimming pool, 
plantations and _ parkland. 
Farm. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD. Hunting. 
Further particulars of the Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, 


2 MILES OF SALMON AND TROUT FISHING 


BEAUTIFUL PART OF DEVONSHIRE (BORDERS OF DARTMOOR) 
18 miles Exeter, 20 miles Torquay. In an unrivalled position 700ft. above sea level. Close to lovely old village. 


Tudor Style House, designed by an eminent architect and perfectly appointed throughout. 


Spacious Hall, 4 well-pro- 
portioned reception, billiard 
room, 15 bed, 5 bathrooms. 
Central heating ; electricity ; 
Excellent water supply. 
Garage for 6 cars with 
private chapel over. 
Stabling. 
Farmbuildings. Lodge. 
3 Bungalows. 


Beautifully wooded 
grounds, gardens’ and 
plantations intersected by 
the River Teign. 
Sloping lawns, tennis courts, 


excellent pasture and wood- 
land. 





Golf. Fishing. 
Hanover Square, W.|1. 


ABOUT 270 ACRES. 


Messrs. (7,442.) 





“ 
sitll 





feAd se Pe. “E 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY, or LET FURNISHED. Rough Shooting. 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


Golf within easy reach. 
(36,436. ) 


ABOUT 300 ACRES. 
Full particulars from the Agents : 
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Telephone Nos. 
Reading 4441 (2 lines) 


Regent 


{ 0293 
| 3377 


1, STATION ROAD, READING: 4, 


NICHOLAS 


(Established 1882) 


LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS 
ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1. 


Telegraphic Addresses: 
‘Nicholas, Reading.’’ 
** Nichenyer, Piccy, London.’’ 





THAMES-SIDE RESIDENCE, 


with lo 


HALL 


SMOKING 
BATHROOMS 


i 


s1 


Messrs. 


WARGRAVE-ON-THAMES 

LONG RIVER FRONTAGE. 
DELIGHTFUL THAMES-SIDE RESIDENCE 

Yet high and dry, and within daily reach of London. 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION 

ROOM, DELIGHTFUL DRAWING ROOM, 
WITH FITTED BASINS (bh. and ¢.), 
COMPLETE DOMESTIC OFFICES WITH 
MAIDS SITTING ROOM. 


ng river frontage. 
FOR SALE 
CLOAKROOM, DINING 
ROOM, & BEDROOMS 
BOX STORAGE, 
KITCHEN, “AGA ™ COOKER 
GARAGE FOR 4 CARS 2 COTTAGES. 
ABLING FOR 3 HORSES AND 2 GARDENERS’ ROOMS OVER. 
MOST ATTRACTIVE GROUNDS. 
Hard Lawns. 
In all 4 ACRES 


Vain electric light and 
Central heating. 


PRICE 
Road, 


Fennis Court 


Main gas. 
Telephone. 


£7,000 


Reading. 


power. 


NICHOLAS, 1, Station (Tel.: Reading 4441-2.) 





A 


50 MILES SOUTH WEST 


AMLDS! AND 
GROUND. 


COMMONS WOODLANDS. 


HIGH SOUTHERN VIEWS, 
WELL-PLANNED AND FITTED MODERN 
RESIDENCE 


OCCUPYING A CAREFULLY CHOSEN SITE 
and containing 
S BED (fitted lavatory basins). 4 BATHS. 
HALL. $ RECEPTION ROOMS. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY. 
GARAGE 
TERRACE GARDENS. 
SWIMMING POOL. PADDOCKsS. 
12 ACRES 
2 Cottages if wanted. 
FOR SALE 


Albany Court Yard, 


CENTRAL HEATING. 


NICHOLAS, 4, Piccadilly, W.1. 


FARMS FOR SALE FOR OCCUPATION 
OR INVESTMENT 


DEVON FARM OF 300 ACRES 
WITH A GENTLEMAN’S HOUSE 








3 reception rooms. 
THE REMAINDER eo RE; 
PLOUGHED UP THIS YEAR 


2 bathrooms, 


12 bedrooms, 
2 Ay! ARTER WOODLAND: 


ABOUT 
ALI ELL-WATERED: SOME 


LOW OUTGOINGS. 
GOOD RANGE OF BULLDINGS AND 


Main electric light. 
. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, 


2 COTTAGES. 


Particulars of Messrs Piccadilly, W.1. 


OXON-BUCKS BORDERS 
EXCELLENT DAIRY FARM, 150 ACRES 
Well watered. Near Markets. 
ATTRACTIVE HOUSE. Accredited buildings. 
Two superior Cottages. 
FOR SALE AS A GOING CONCERN 
Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 


WESTERN MIDLANDS 
FINE FARM, 230 ACRES 
RICH DAIRYLAND. 
ELIZABETHAN MANOR HOUSE 


In perfect order 





Alfa Laval Plant. 








FIRST-CLASS BUILDINGS FOR 100 COWS. COTTAGES. 
3 markets available. 
FOR SALE. POSSESSION 
Recommended. Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 











Telephone: 
Grosvenor 3121 
(3 





lines.) 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.! 





OVERLOOKING 



































GRO 








BUCKS 


4 COMMON, WITHIN EASY REACH OF LONDON NEAR 
GOLF LINKS. 
A MODERN HOUSE 
‘ standing high, on 


gravel, facing south 


and commanding 





views. 
Reception hall, 
Dining room, 
Drawing room 
Study, cloakroom and 
offices, 10 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, 





Garage for 2 cars. 
Gardener's Cottage. 
Electric licht and 
power, 

Central heating. 
Company's water, 


10 ACRES OF GRASS 








UNDS OF 4 TO 5 ACRES AND ABOUT 


(land let otf). 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Curzon Street, 


WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Mayfair, London, W.1. 








LEIGHTON BUZZARD, LUTON, BEDFORD AND 
DUNSTABLE ALL WITHIN 10 MILES 


In an unspoilt rural locality. A few minutes’ walk from Village, Church and 
Post Office. 38 miles from London. 


AN ATTRACTIVE OLD HOUSE 
mainly of the QU EE N ANNE Period and partly XVIth Century, containing : Outer 
and inner halls, 3-4 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, dressing room and bathroom. 
Main electricity. Main water available. Main drainage. 
Garage and Stabling. Gardens and Paddock: in all 65 ACRES. 
PRICE FREEHOLD, £3,800 


WixkwortHu & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, 





Agents : London, W.1. 























bedrooms, 3 


‘ Aga” cooker. 


h. a 


Particulars of the Sole 
48, 


COTSWOLD HILLS 


SO00ft, up, in beautiful courtry. 


A MODERN HOUSE 


on a hill commanding beautiful views 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
WITH EARLY 












POSSESSLON. 





bathrooms, panelled drawing 


rooms, study and excellent offices. 


and dining 





main electric light, basins with 


ce. water in all bedrooms. Central heating. 


STABLING (boxes). GARAGE. 
PARTLY WALLED GARDEN 


and land ; 


4 reception rooms, 7 
2 bathrooms. 


in all 
ABOUT 80 ACRES Well-timbered Sian 


Agents : paddock, 


Mayfair, 


WINKWORTH & CO., 
London, W.1. 





Curzon Street, 
















































.. 
SURREY 
Beautiful district beyond Guildford. 


FREEHOLD FOR SAL 


Fitted basins in nearly all bedrooms. 
Main are and electricity. 


Particulars of WINKworTtTH & Co., 48, 
Mayfair, W.1. 





HANTS 


North of Basingstoke. 
ELIZABETHAN MANSION 
in a Park. 
17-19 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, 
hall, 4 reception rooms. 
Electric light. Central heating. 
GARAGE FOR 6-7 CARS. 






with Hard and Grass Tennis Courts, Kitchen Garden. 
TO BE LET FURNISHED 


Agents: WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, 


Mayfair, W.1. 









SURREY 


Within 7, a of several golf courses. 
press train service. 

HOUSE oF “QUEEN ANNE STYLE 
12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. 
Main services. Central heating. 

STABLING. GARA ‘ 
GARDENS and GROUNDS, with 

NNIS COURT and SWIMMING POOL. 

“TO BE LET FURNISHED 

48, Curzon Street, W.1. 


bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 


ARAGE. 
kitchen garden, 
5 Acres in all. 


ee HARD 


orchard and 


Curzon Street, 





Agents: WINKWORTH & CoO., 























| | 
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Telephone: 
Mayfair 3771 (10 lines) 


THE ESTATE SALE 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams : 
Galleries, Wesdo, London 





ABOUT 2 ACRES. 


gents : 


ON THE CHILTERN HILLS 


Between Reading and Henley. 


Close to Peppard Common. 





PRICE FREEHOLD £4,750 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


RESIDENCE 
and — tile 


A Delightful Old THE 
House, partly of the of stone 


Queen Anne period, construction, is ap- 
containing : hall, sit- proached by a= car- 
ting room, dining riage drive with 
room, 7 bedrooms, entrance lodge. 

dressing room, bath- Entrance hall, 4 re- 
room and complete ception, 9 bedrooms, 


2 bathrooms. 
Main water and 
drainage ; electricity. 

Extensive stabling 
and garage premises. 


domestic offices. 
Co.'s electricity and 
water supplies, Cen- 
tral heating. Modern 
drainage. Garage for 


2ears, Stabling with Walled-in kitchen 
rooms over, Out- garden. 
buildings. Attractive About 1) ACRES. 
well -timbered 


PRICE 
FREEHOLD £5,750 
Note. 
Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT 


Grounds, 


(4406.) 


The furniture can remain if desired. 


DERBYSHIRE 


5 miles from Matlock, 15 miles from Buxton and Derby. 





Price £1,000. 
*’ FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,488.) 








NORTH DEVON 


Commanding fine views over Exmoor and Dartmoor. 





Charming Residence 
with south aspect and 
commanding fine 
views, approached by 
adrive ; hall, 2 recep- 
tion, 7 bed, 2 bath- 
rooms. Central heat- 
ing; Co.’s electricity 
and water; septic 
tank drainage ; 
garages; attractive 
grounds, grass tennis 


A Stone and Brick- 
built Residence 
standing about 700ft. 
above sea level, facing 
South. 

It contains hall, 3 


reception rooms, 9 
bedrooms,- bathroom. 
Stabling. Garage. 
4-roomed Cottage. 


Tennis court, kitchen 





Station 114 miles, New Milton 2 miles, Brockenhurst 5 miles. 


NEW FOREST 





“~, wy BE. 





garden, orchard. court, kitchen garden, 
ABOUT orchard, grass and 
45 ACRES. parkland, 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE ABOUT 18 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD £3,500 WITH POSSESSION 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (28,557.) Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (18,336.) 





(Central 9344) E.C.4 





AUCTIONEERS. 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AG 


29, Fleet Street, FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 26, dover street, 


ENTS (Regent 5681) W.! 


Telegraphic Address: FAREBROTHER, LONDON. 








BY ORDER OF THE ADMINISTRATOR OF THE 





comprising 
PICTURESQUE OLD-FASHIONED 
RESIDENCE. 4 reception rcoms, 8 bedrooms, 
bath room, ete. 


THE LAURELS FARM. with capital House 
and Buildings. 


TWO SMALLER FARMS and TWO 
SECONDARY RESIDENCES. VALU- 
ABLE WOODLANDS. 


14 COTTAGES IN AND AROUND THE 
VILLAGE OF FARTHINGHOE, pro- 
ducing an actual and estimated income 
of £640 per annum. 


29, Fleet Street, E.C. 


ys" 


ESTATE OF THE LATE MRS, RUSH 


THE FARTHINGHOE LODGE ESTATE of about 510 ACRES 


BETWEEN BRACKLEY AND BANBURY, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


Auction Particulars, Plans and Conditions of Sale from—The Solicitors, Messrs. MURRAY HUTCHINS & CO., 11, Birchin Lane, E.C.3 ; 
Messrs. MAXWELL & STILGOE, 21, Marlborough Road, Banbury; and the Auctioneers, Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, W., and 


° 





ALSO THE MANOR AND LORDSHIP OF 


FARTHINGHOE. 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


will offer the above 


FREEHOLD ESTATE FOR SALE by 
AUCTION, as a whole or in 16 Lots, 
AT BANBURY ON THURSDAY, THE 


3rd OF APRIL, 1941. 


The Land Agents, 











HAMPSHIRE 


Near Petersfield and the West Sussex Downs. 


RED-BRICK GABLED RESIDENCE 


in a lovely setting. 





Lounge, 3 reception rooms, 9 bed and dressing rooms, 
bath room. 


Main electric light and power. 
ABOUT 5 ACRES. £6,000 FREEHOLD 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 
Street, W.1. 


Modern drainage. 





CUMBERLAND 
LET FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED. 
WELL-APPOINTED MANSION 


4 reception and billiards room, 22 bed and dressing 
rooms, 3 bath rooms. Company’s Electric Light and 
Vater. 


TO BE 


Stabling for 10. 


20 ACRES 


Garages for 5. 
BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS. 


Rent and further details from 


Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 
26, Dover Street, W.1. 








SOUTH DEVON 
With 14 miles Fishing. 
STONE-BUILT GEORGIAN HOUSE 
in complete seclusion. 


3 reception and billiards room, 12 bed and dressing 
rooms, 3 bath rooms. 
Modern conveniences. 
3 Cottages. Stabling. Farmery 
ABOUT 60 ACRES. FOR SALE 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 


Garages. 














\fOULD BE_LET.—Small Modernised, beautifully 
furnished COUNTRY HOUSE of character, by owner 
.ctive Service. 5-6 bed, 2 bath, 3 sitting rooms. Well- 
ed small garden. Quiet and charming locality near 
vards Heath. Married couple will be left. Immediate 
ation. 12 guineas per week, or by arrangement for 
_let.—Apply by letter, Hon. Mrs. JOYNSON-HICKS, 
ises, Newick, Sussex. 


~OR SALE.—Delightful Detached MODERN HOUSE 
at Arnside, Westmorland, containing 3 entertaining 
'’s, 4 principal bedrooms, usual domestic offices, garage 
‘ils court. Magnificent views. Vacant p ssession.’ 
\pply G. C. INGALL, 224, Highgate, Kendal. 








SALISBURY & DISTRICT.—RESTATE AGENTS. 
MYDDELTON & MAJOR, F.A.1., Salisbury. 








REMOTE FROM BOMB AREA. 

T? BE SOLD. with immediate possession, charming 

FREEHOLD COUNTRY RESIDENCE, 800ft. above 
sea-level, facing the sun, with moorland and sea air. In the 
centre of Exmoor, between Lynton and Porlock in the Lorna 
Doone country. Excellent private Trout Fishing river run- 
ing through garden. Centre of the Devon and Somerset 
Stag Hunting and Exmoor Foxhounds. 

Accommodation.—All on one floor except staff rooms, 
lounge leading into sun room facing south; small boudoir, 
dining room, 5 main, 4 staff bedrooms, hot and cold water 
in each room. Calor gas; telephone ; large, light kitchen, 
** Esse "’ stove, with larder and outhouse ; excellent garage, 
stabling, 4 loose boxes: small flower garden, good kitchen 
garden, and meadowland. Price £4,000. Ifdesired, furniture, 
carpets, curtains, with excellent black-out, by valuation.— 
** 4.686,” c/o COUNTRY LIFE Offices, 2-10, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


Street, W.1. 
£2 300 (Fresh on the Market).—DELIGHTFUL 
’ OLD-WORLD COUNTRY SI- 
DENCE, on high ground, in charming rural village, 5 
from Market Harborough. 3 reception rooms, 7 bed and 
dressing rooms, bath, ete. Main electricity. Small Stabling. 
Garage, Prettily secluded Gardens, j3-Acre. Price to 
include furniture. Early vacant possession.—Apply the 
Sole Agents, Messrs. HOLLOWAY, PRICE & CO., Estate Agents, 
Market Harborough. (Tel.: 2411.) 





SURREY. Midway between London and the Coast. 
SPORTING RIGHTS over an agricultural estate of 
nearly 650 Acres to Let.—Apply, WARMINGTON & CoO., 
19, Berkeley Street, W.1. (Mayfair 3533-4.) 


HAMPSHIRE & SOUTHERN COUNTIES 
17, Above Bar, Southampton. WALLER & KING, F.A.I. 
Businese Established over 100 years. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telephone: Regent 8222 (Private Branch Exchange). Telegrams: ‘“‘ Selanlet, Piccy, London.”’ 


Vi. 














NORTH HAMPSHIRE 


FACING SOUTH, ABOUT 300FT. UP. 


FOR SALE Company's services. 
A XViith CENTURY Central heating. 
FARMHOUSE 


GARAGE, 


Added to. restored at great expense. and 
now in beautiful order. 





GARDENS AND MEADOW- 
LAND 





LOUNGE HALL. 
DRAWING ROOM (32ft. by sft.) 
DINING ROOM (20ft. by 14ft. 9in.) 

STUDY (17ft. Gin. by 15ft.) 
6 BEDROOMS. DRESSING ROOM- 

2 BATHROOMS. 


IN ALL ABOUT 8% ACRES | 


PRICE £4,500 FREEHOLD 








Agents, HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (H.32,202a.) (REG, 8222.) 4 








GLOUCESTERSHIRE OVERLOOKING WOODBRIDGE GOLF COURSE 
With views over Cotswold Hills and The Severn. 1 mile Melton station. Facing South and enjoying lovely views. { } 
CHARMING PICTURESQUE 
HOUSE MODERN 
OF CHARACTER RESIDENCE 
with all main services. of character. 
13 bed and dressing Entrance hall, spacious 
rooms. lounge, 2 sitting rooms, 
Bathrooms. usual offices, 5  bed- 
4 reception rooms and rooms, bathroom, 
complete offices. Co.’s electric light 
Magnificent old Oak and power. 
Staircase. Central heating. 
Garage and Cottage. Garage. i 
Delightful GARDENS Attractive GARDEN 
with tennis lawn, with Tennis Lawn and 
orchard, ete., in all 74 Acres of Woodland ; { 
about 6 ACRES. in all 11 ACRES. 5 
PRICE £5,000 FREEHOLD PRICE £3,250 FREEHOLD, or would be Sold with less land. 
Apply HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. Agents, HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 
(W.50,847.) (REG. 8222.) (E£.46,021.) (REG. 8222.) 











BRANOH OFFICE: HIGH STREET, WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 (Phone: WIM. 0081). 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. Telephone: REGENT 2481. 


A CHARMING COPY OF A SMALL MANOR HOUSE fF 


600FT. UP ON THE CHILTERN HILLS. BETWEEN LONDON AND OXFORD. 














In the favourite district of COMPANY’S WATER. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY AND 
POWER. 


COMPANY'S GAS. 





GREAT MISSENDEN, 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


All modern conveniences are ineor- 


porated in this — eo REALLY EXQUISITE E 
designed by chitect d built i 5 
1921 — tenditlonal Period styie. . GARDENS. } 

3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 3% ACRES é 


2 


rete 


6 BED AND DRESSING 


ROOMS. Further land available. 


EXCELLENT 


MODERN BATHROOM. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 





Photographs and full details from the Joint Sole Agents, Messrs. PRETTY & ELLIS, FA. ; Misse nden Estate Office, Gens Missenden, Bucks (Tel.: Great Missenden 28); and 
F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. Regent 2481. 


15 MILES FROM OXFORD AMAZING HANTS BARGAIN 





RKSHIRE DOWNS (in a_ pleasant old Market Town). — Charming eS t. WACCTNATING vermerer adiaihias a 

ERK JORGLIAN RESIDENCE in walled gardens (3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 2 bath- NLY £2,000 is asked for this FASCINATING QUEEN ANNE HOUSE in 

rooms): all main services. Garage. an in ton” Co (lounge hall, 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, bathroom). 
r. E se eS. vaTrage, 


FREEHOLD £3,500. Immediate Possession 


Sole Agents: F. L. MeERcER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 



































(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 

N ye WEST. -Convenient for Gloucester and South LAND, ESTATES AND OTHER | 
[N, Vales. FAMOUS OLD HOUSE, in good order, WANTED TO. PURCHASE for immediate PROPERTIES WANTED ; 
reve bone = mes ‘led by the late H. Avray Tipping, with occupation, MODERN HOUSE, Oxford Road - 4 
well-known gardens, in a secluded spot within 3 miles of a district in Banbury. 4 bedrooms, 2 sitting rooms, bath, ANTED (Scotland, West Coast, Skye, or Mainlan: ). 
small market town. Episcopal House (fully discussed and kitchen and garage. —Good HOUSE overlooking sea or loch. Must °¢ 
itustented, in ———- Ene — _ r _— Been bd WITH GARDEN. near good anchorage. May entertain small island with it 
Early Tudor, full of features of interest. ectric lig iil ae a as ers least house and one cottage. Possession not required Ww i] 
central heating; Co.’s water; "phone, Entrance hall with ash for good freehold property. after the war. Must be cheap. For cash.— 87," ¢/9 
Henry Vil stone stairway, large library, panelled hall, 3 recep- Write, Box No. “* W.J.C.," ¢e/o Gro. J. SmitH & Co., COUNTRY LIFE Offices, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Gardin 
tion rooms, music room in oak (30ft. by 24ft.), 12-16 bed and Lrp., 154, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. W.C.2. 
dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms ; complete offices. Garage and 
stabling. Gardens with stone-paved walks, terraces, sunk EQUIRED BY BUSINESS CONCERN. 

Duteh gardens, grass alley, cut yews, rock garden, tennis lawn, SUPREMELY FASCINATING LARGE COUNTRY HOUSE, COLLEGE OR HOTE ., 

water gardens with old fishponds, kitchen garden, stone- Specimen reproduction white cottage residence with oak beams to Rent or Purchase; outside 35 miles radius of London, 4 

built hall (40ft. by 20ft.), lodge and cottage, orchards and floors, doors, ete. Old English brick fireplaces ’ west or north-west, and removed from military objectives. - 

paddock : in all over 12 ACRES (additional lands probably * "One Acre delightful Gardens ; A.R.P., New Oxford House, Bloomsbury Way, W.C.1. 

available). Hunting, golf, shooting and fishing near. R. C. (Surrey).—Nothing short of an actual in- 

church, 3 miles, Lovely and interesting country. THIS (QOBHAM | (juttesy ieee ppreciate this beautiful [_E!CESTERSHIRE AND ADJOINING COUNTIE: 

Z N = ot Ban oe A a at Tae Ta pate Residence, built and fitted at great expense only a few years HOLLOWAY, PRICE & co... 

OF £6 000.—Details from the Owner's Agents: W Hueues 222. 5 ett ananonn cameos ae 3 hotaoumn, saa 8 (ESTABLISHED 1809.) MARKET HARBOROUGH 
or ns ose ey beng ~+ od Cie Manan Sebel Teal « room, 2 A’ excellent offices arge Garage. 

and SON, Ltp., Unity Street, College Green, Bristol. (Tel.: — yruch below cost at £3,250 freehold.—Photos of MooRE & Co. LAND AGENTS, AUCTIONEERS, VALUERS 








20,710.) ’ ; Agents, Carshalton. (Wallington 5577.) PROPERTY MANAGEMENT. VALUATIONS FOR PROBATE. 

















Ere 
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Telephone No. 
Regent 4304. 


OSBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 


28b, ALBEMARLE STREET 
PICCADILLY, W.1. 





_ 








SOMERSET - WILTS - DORSET BORDERS 
Readily accessible to London by express trains. 


FOR SALE - 
AN EXCELLENT COUNTRY HOUSE 
ith modern appointments, standing in pleasant 
nexpensive gardens, enjoying good views over well- 
wooded country. 
3 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
2 Cottages. Stabling. Paddocks. 

24 ACRES (or less if required) 
Inspected and recommended by Sole Agents to anyone 
anting an Inexpensive House in good social and 
vorting district. (17,183.) 














SUSSEX 
va picked position on high ground with splendid views 
to the South Downs. 

AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
pproached by a earriage drive with Lodge, and 
mtaining lounge hall, 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 

2 bathrooms. 
Electric light. Central heating. 
latured, well-timbered gardens, with tennis court, 
\ kitchen garden, orchard, paddock, etc. 
j ABOUT 9 ACRES 
; ONLY £3,250 FREEHOLD 


OSBORN & MERCER. = (M.2196.) 





Agents: 








HANTS 


In a high and bracing district, adjoining miles of lovely 
unspoilt country. 


A Delightful 
Residence of Georgian Character 
Near good golf. 


Up-to-date. 





Square hall, 4 reception, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Modern Conveniences. Lodge. Stabling, etc. 


Delightful well-timbered Gardens, inexpensive of 
upkeep, orchard, paddocks, ete.; in all about 


10 ACRES 


For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. = (17,217.) 








25 MILES SOUTH OF TOWN 
In the centre of Surrey’s best golf, 5 courses being 
within easy reach. 

High up with uninterrupted views. 
PICTURESQUE MODERN HOUSE 
with 9 bedrooms, 3 reception, 2 bathrooms. 

All main services. Central heating. 
Cottage. 
Delightful gardens, terraces, rock garden, hard tennis 
court, woodland, ete. 
ABOUT 4 ACRES 


For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER.  (16,655.) 











SHROPSHIRE 
In picturesque country 750ft. up near 
the Clee Hills. 
A DELIGHTFUL RESIDENCE OF THE 

GEORGIAN PERIOD 
Approached by carriage drive with Lodge at entrance, 
and containing 4 reception, 15 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Electric light. Central heating. Modern drainage. 

2 Cottages. Stabling. 

Well-timbered Gardens, parks and arable land ; in all 

ABOUT 37 ACRES 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Full details from OSBORN & MERCER.  (17,146.) 

















3, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


Telephones: 
Grosvenor 1032-33. 








DEVONSHIRE. 





All modern conveniences, 


GARAGE. STABLING. 


PERFECT SECLUSION 


High position” amidst beautiful scenery. 





FINE RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL® AND. SPORTING 
ESTATE OF ABOUT 280 ACRES. 
DISTINCTIVE HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
In perfect taste and beautifully equipped. 

13 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 

Central heating. 
6 COTTAGES. 
Excellent range of modern Farmbuildings. 
LOVELY MATURED GROUNDS 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Full details of Owner’s Agents, RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. 


Fresh in the market. 


and PAYLOR, as above. 








BUCKINGHAMSHIRE (20 miles by road) 


Quiet and restful. 





FAITHFUL TUDOR REPLICA 
Erected a few years ago at a great cost. 
IDEAL FOR RESIDENCE OR BUSINESS EVACUATION. 
Suite of reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
All main services. 
BUNGALOW. i 
GARDENS OF GREAT CHARM. 
7 ACRES. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE. 
Contents can be purchased if required. 
Confidently recommended from personal knowledge by Sole Agents, RALPH PAY 
(10,780.) 


Lovely views over parkland, 





Central heating. 
GARAGE. COTTAGE. 
SPECIMEN TREES A_ FEATURE. 
VALUABLE ROAD FRONTAGES. 

Immediate possessit ym. 











*Phone: Grosvenor 2861. 
’Grams: ‘‘Cornishmen, London.” 


TRESIDDER & CO. 


77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, W.1 





£5,000. 65 ACRES 


¥%-mile Trout Fishing 


DEVON 
CHARMING GRANITE-BUILT HOUSE 
4reception, billiard room, studio, 2 bathrooms, 7 bedrooms, 
Electric light. Central heating. Telephone. 
Garage, Stabling, Farmhouse and Buildings. 
LANDSCAPE GARDENS SLOPING TO RIVER. 
Bathing pool. Pasture and Arable. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (17,052.) 


£4,000. GREAT BARGAIN 
RIVER FAL 


on Southern slope of wooded valley, 6 miles Falmouth, 
10 Truro. 
DELIGHTFUL MODERN RESIDENCE 
in excellent order. 
3 RECEPTION. 2 BATHROOMS. 
5 BEDROOMS. 
Main electricity. 
2 GARAGES. BOATHOUSE. 
LOVELY GROUNDS OF 4 ACRES 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (17,320.) 


HEREFORD 450 ACRES 
Salmon Fishing in Wye, also Trout and Grayling. 
MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
9 bed, 3 bath, lounge hall, 3 reception. 

Electric light. ‘‘ Aga” cooker. Excellent water. 
Garages. Stabling for Hunters. Excellent Farmbuildings. 
7 Cottages. 

CHARMING GROUNDS, orcharding, pasture and arable. 
All well farmed and in first-class condition. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (6186.) 








HALL. 











£4 950 fitted carpets, etc., by valuation, or 
’ ’ would sell fully furnished. 
FOR IMMEDIATE OCCUPATION. 


GLOS-OXON BORDERS 


30 miles from’ Orford. Convenient for villaye. Lovely outlook. 
A Modern 
COTSWOLD MANOR HOUSE 
of stone with Cotswold stone roof. 
Main water and electricity. Central heatin7. 
Fitted basins (h. and ec.) in all bedrooms. * Phone. 

3 reception rooms, cloakroom, 2 bathrooms, 6 bedrooms. 
DOUBLE GARAGE. FULLY STOCKED GARDEN. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audiey Street, W.1. (20,310.) 


WANTED 
WANTED URGENTLY 


TO PURCHASE OR RENT UNFURNISHED 
MODERNISED PERIOD HOUSE 
(not Tudor). 

7-8 bed, 2 bath (minimum). Few Acres. 
Daily reach London (about hour). 
Particulars and photographs to TRESIDDER & CO., 

77, South Audley Street, W.1. 


WANTED URGENTLY 
Within 100 miles west or north of London, in relatively 
safe area. 
COUNTRY HOUSE 
20-30 ROOMS, FOR COLLEGE. 
TO RENT FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED 
Might Buy. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 























HANTS 


70 minutes London. Lovely position, 500ft. up, on sandy 
loam soil. 
ALL IN EXCELLENT ORDER. 

A most attractive modern character 
RESIDENCE IN GEORGIAN STYLE 
Rilliard room, 3 reception, sun room, 3 bathrooms, 

11 bedrooms. 

Central heating. Main electricity. Telephone. 
Garage for 3. Cottage. 

HARD TENNIS COURT. DELIGHTFUL GARDENS, 
3%; ACRES. FOR SALE ONLY 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (20,649.) 


35 OR 250 ACRES 
SUSSEX 


LOVELY OLD MANOR HOUSE 

3 reception, 3 bathrooms, 7 bedrooms. 
Electric light. New drainage» Telephone, ** Aga” cooker. 
Stabling. Garages. 2 Cottages. Farmbuildings. 
SECONDARY HOUSE (2 reception, bath, 4 bedrooms). 

110 ACRES pasture, remainder arable and wood. 
FOR SALE AS WHOLE 

OR WOULD SELL HOUSE WITH SMALLER AREA. 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (18,249.) 








TO LET FURNISHED 
In the lovely country between 


PENSHURST & EAST GRINSTEAD 
Overlooking the Ashdown Forest. 
A DELIGHTFUL ELIZABETHAN COTTAGE 
Most beautifully furnished, Full of old oak, but modernised. 
Electric light. Telephone. Gas. 
Lounge with deep ingle, 2 other reception, cloakroom, 
bathroom, 4 bedrooms. 
Cellar. Double Garage. 
PRETTY GARDENS. Fruit and Vegetables. 
TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 
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Telephone No. : 
Grosvenor 1553 (4 lines.) 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 


25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS and a 


Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
12, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 





ON THE EDGE OF DARTMOOR 


Delightful views. 


THIS EXCEPTIONALLY WELL FITTED OLD MANOR HOUSE 


APPROACHED BY LONG DRIVE. 


T00ft. up in a sheltered position. Full South aspect. Station 4 miles. 


Containing : 
Billiard room, fine suite of reception rooms, 17 bedrooms 
(fitted basins), 4 bathrooms, games room, and squash court. 
Electric light from plant. Ample water supply. New 
septic tank drainage. Central heating throughout, 
STABLING., GARAGES. COTTAGE. 
Ample buildings. Cider press, ete. 
INEXPENSIVE GARDENS AND 
GROUNDS 


with hard tennis court, delightful woodland with 
stream and small lake with trout fishing; in all 


ABOUT 26% ACRES 


(further land available if required.) 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 





Inspected and highly recommended All further particulars of Owner’s Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 
25. Mount Street, W.1. (C. 7136.) 





SUSSEX DOWNS 
GLORIOUSLY SITUATED MODERN 
HOUSE 


TO BE LET FURNISHED. 








EASILY RUN. ALL MODERN CONVENTENCES 
Central heating. Electric light and power. Gas, 
Refrigerator, ete. 

7 BED, 3 BATH, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
Air Raid Shelter. Garage. 
GARDENS WITH SWIMMING POOL 
and Tennis Court, ete. 

Rent only 6 Gns. per week. Long Let. 


(FEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS,25, Mount Street, W.1. (0.2577.) 








FOR OCCUPATION OR INVESTMENT. 
WILL OWNERS, OR THEIR SOLICITORS, HAVING SUCH FOR DISPOSAL PLEASE 





AS ALREADY ANNOUNCED, MESSRS, GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS HAVE, AMONGST OTHER PROPERTIES, 
DISPOSED OF THE ©“ AYNHOE ESTATE” OF SOME 4,000 


THEY STILL HAVE SEVERAL ACTIVE BUYERS FOR SIMILAR PROPERTIES OR FARMS AND BLOCKS OF FARMS 


COMMUNICATE WITH MESSRS. 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS AT THEIR OFFICES, 25, MOUNT STREET, 


ACRES, 


W.1. (Gros. 1553.) 














ya JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK pean 
BIRMINGHAM, 44, ST. JAMES’S PLACE, S.W.1. (Regent 0911.) NORTON. 





RURAL SURREY SOMERSET 


40 minutes by fast trains to Victoria and London Bridye. 





FOR SALE. 
With early vacant possession. 
ACRES: FARMERY, 2 COTTAGES 


: -A most 
comfortable COUNTRY RESIDENCE, situated 
in one of the most lovely spots in this favourite county ; 
everything in first-rate order. The Residence is surrounded 
by well-timbered gardens which, in turn, are encircled 
by park-like lands ; 3 sitting rooms, 8 bedrooms (iavatory 
basins), 2 bathrooms ; electric light and central heating : 
stabling and garage, farmery, 2 superior cottages. PRICE 
FREEHOLD £7,500. A really attractive proposition, 

Sole Agents, JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s 
Place, S.W.1.) (L.R.11,359.) 





RECTED a few years ago of selected old materials 
and now presenting a most attractive appearance. 6 
360ft. above sea level; sunny aspects. ALL MODERN 
CONVENIENCES INSTALLED. Hall (21ft. by 12ft.) 
and 3 sitting rooms, including a magniticent drawing room 
(23ft. 6in. by 22ft. 6in.), 4 good bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Garage (21ft. by 20ft.) and a second garage. Lovely 
Gardens with orchard ; total area about 
2': ACRES 
Thoroughly recommended by JAMES STYLES & WuiIT- 
LOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1. (L.R.19,776.) 








1% HOURS FROM LONDON BY FAST 
TRAIN 





ATING from the XVIIth Century and added to 
during Georgian period. Situated in centre of small 
well-timbered park and surrounded by own lands of nearly 
100 ACRES. Everything is in beautiful order, Southern 
aspect ; glorious views. Halland 3 sitting rooms, billiards 
room, 11 bed and dressing rooms (lavatory basins), 4 bath- 
rooms, servants’ hall. Main water; Co.’s electricity ; 
central heating. Stabling and Garage. Lodge and 2 Cot- 
tages. Really lovely gardens, wooded dell with stream, 
gravel soil.—-Inspected and thoroughly recommended by 
Owner’s only authorised Agents: JAMES STYLES and 
WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1. (L.R.19,145.) 








Telephone : 
Grosvenor 2252 
(6 lines) 


CONSTABLE & MAUDE 


2, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.! 











COTSWOLDS 
ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN HOUSE 


on the outskirts of a village. 
7 principal bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, 


CHILTERN HILLS 


500ft. up, easily accessible to London and desiyned 
by Mr. P. Morley Horder. 


AN EXCELLENT MODERN HOUSE 
billiard room, usual offices. Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms (5 basins), 
Central heating throughout. Main electric light. 2 bathrooms. 
Water and drainage. All main services. Central heating. 


LODGE. GARAGE. 2 COTTAGES. 


Garage. 
ABOUT 7 ACRES Delightful Gardens with Tennis Court and Orchard. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 2 ACRES PRICE £5,000 


Agents: CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 











EXCELLENT FARM INVESTMENT 
IN MIDLANDS 











8-ROOMED FARMHOUSE 
Good buildings. 2 capital Cottages. j 
ABOUT 180 ACRES (mainly pasture). | 
PRICE £5,500 
THE VENDOR WILL RENT BACK THE FARM 
AT £290 P.A. 


Agents, CONSTABLE & MAUDE, ?, Mount Street, W.1. 











*Thurstons ” table, kitchen (‘* Esse’ cooker), staff room, 


Central heating; water and electric light. Own lovely 
Grounds and Woodland, about 40 Acres. Rent 15 guineas 








A PERFECT COUNTRY RETREAT 
AVAILABLE 6 MONTHS OR LONGER. 
ASLEMERE STATION (6 _miles).—Magnificent 


views and away from all noise. Modernised PERIOD 
RESIDENCE, 3 reception rooms, billiard room, with 


DEVON AND S. & W. COUNTIES 
THE ONLY COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED REGISTER. 
Price 2 6. 

SELECTED LISTS FREE. 


RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.I., 
(Est. 1884.) EXETER. 


6 principal and 4 staff bedrooms, 2 nurseries, 4 bathrooms. 


p.W., including 2 men’s wages.—Sole Agents, CUBITT & WEST, 
Haslemere 680 or Hindhead 63; also at Farnham. 








FARMS FOR SALE 
MALL AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENTS IN 
MID-LINCS.—MAWER, COOPER & BURKITT « 
MARKET RASEN, LINCS., have for sale several FARM* 
(50 to 200 Acres) suitable for the small investor and givins 
returns from 4 per cent. to 5 per cent. 











CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, SHREWSBURY. 2061.) 


R SHROPSHIRE, HEREFORD, WORGS., etc., | 
and MID WALES, apply leading Agents: ('Phone: | 











re 
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Telephones: 
Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines.) 


ESTABLISHED 1875. 


5, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


CURTIS & HENSON 





BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


Iver Station (G.W.R.) about 1 mile. 


SUSSEX 


350ft. above sea level. 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


Near Pershore. 








PICTURESQUE MODERN HOUSE 
in complete seclusion, amidst beautiful woodland and 
commanding long-distance views to the South. Approached 

by a drive trom private road. 


GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


in a chosen locality within 20 miles west of London. 


CHARACTERISTIC QU EEN ANNE 


HOUSE 
reception rooms, 10 bed and dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms EXCELLENTLY FCRNISHED., 


Lounge, dining room, 7 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 


| Main electricity, gas, water, and drainage. “i f Facing South and near the River Avon, 
| Co.'s electricity and water. 
GARAGES. STABLING, GARAGE. STUDIO. Garden room. 


GROUNDS 
with abundance of flowering shrubs and specimen conifer 
trees; orchard, kitchen garden and natural woodland. 
Tennis court, swimming pool and putting green. 
TO BE LET UNFURNISHED 
CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1.  (15,823.) 





3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom, 


Sutumerhouse. 
BEAUTIFUL PLEASURE GROUNDS Electric light and yood water supply. 
trees, and a small park of nearly 20 ACRES. 
FOR SALE OR TO LET FURNISHED 
| URTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount street, W.1. (15,080.) 


CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON 


Leading Agents for SHROPSHIRE, HEREFORD, WORCS,, of SHREWSBURY (’Phone 206!—2 lines) 
CHESHIRE, WALES, Etc. | (hus at llins tenes, “ehnne 0D) 


GARDEN AND TENNIS COURT 
TO LET FURNISHED 
CURTIS & HENSON. 5, Mount Street, W.1. 








(15,457.) 














HEREFORD-RADNOR winapi 


ea 
NEAR TWO SMALL MARKET TOWNS. 


In a safe and highly picturesque district. 

A LAVISHLY-EQUIPPED RESIDENCE 
with lounge hall, 4 good reception, 17 bed and dressing 
rooms (all with h. and ec. basins), 4 baths, model offices. 

“Aga” cooker.  Electricitu. Complete central heating. 
Excellent water and drainage. 
CHARMING SECONDARY RESIDENCE. 
GARAGE (6 ears). STABLING. 4 COTTAGES. 
LOVELY NATURAL PLEASURE GROUNDS, 


walled — n garden, swimming pool, — and 


Farm (let); in all about 272 ACI 
3 MILES OF TROU tepscti 
PRICE £16,000 OR OFFER, FREEHOLD 
VERY EARLY POSSESSION 


CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. = (Ph. 





Highly recommended by Owner's Agents : 2061.) 








W. MERIONETHSHIRE 
A lovely Estate of between 700 & 800 Acres 





NEAR SHREWSBURY £2,950 


MESSRS. 


EXCELLENT COUNTRY HOUSE 


24 miles from the town. 


CHAMBERLAINE - BROTHERS 
AND HARRISON 


In a romantically beautiful wooded and mountain setting, 
yet 3 miles good town and 1 mile station. 
LAVISHLY-EQUIPPED COMPACT RESIDENCE. 


Large hall, 


4 reception rooms and 11 bed and 


3 bathrooms; on one floor, 

E ee light and power, central heating, abundant water. 

AGES, STABLING and COTTAGES. 
PIC TU RESQUE NATURAL PLEASURE GROUNDS 
with swift-running stream; 200 acres of valuable 
mixed woodland, 2 sheep farms, Fishing and shooting 

on Estate. 
PRICE £17,000 FREEHOLD 

Highly recommended by Owner’s Agents: 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, 42, Castle St.. 
Shrewsbury. (Phone 2061, or 3563 out of office hours.) 


JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


Survey House, 15, Bond Street, LEEDS 1 (Tel.: 31269) ; and at London, Northampton, Yeovil, Cirencester 
and Dublin. 


4 good reception, 8-10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 






















PREPARE INVENTORIES AND 

UNDERTAKE SURVEYS AND 

VALUATIONS FOR ALL PURPOSES 
including 

FIRE, BURGLARY AND OTHER 

LOSS, ESTATE DUTY, ETC. 


Vain electricity. Central heating. 
COTTAGE, GARAGE AND STABLES. 
; GARDENS, E!C.; in all 

7%, ACRES 


CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, 
Shrewsbury. ('Phone: 2061.) 


Agents: 





























MOST BEAUTIFUL POSITION IN WHARFEDALE 


LEEDS 8 MILES. HARROGATE 8 MILES. 


HUNTING WITH BRAMHAM MOOR. 


RAWDON HILL, ARTHINGTON 


IN SUPERB CONDITION. 





OAK-PANELLED HALL, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
BEDROOMS, 2 DRESSING ROOMS, 


10 PRINCIPAL AND SECONDARY 
3 BATHROOMS. 

All Services. 

PICTURESQUE GARDENS. 

LODGE. CHAUFFEUR’S 
PERFECT 


HOUSE. . Vf etl La 
ye} idioma ask 


mre 


EN TOUT CAS TENNIS COURT. 


2 COTTAGES. ORDER. 


FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 20 ACRES 


JACKSON Srops & SraFr, 


OUTBUILDINGS IN 


a 






For particulars apply, Survey House, 15, Bond Street, Leeds 1 (Tel. : 31269); and at London, Northampton, Yeovil, Cirencester and Dublin. 
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WILSON & CO. 


LOVELY PART 








Telephone: 
Grosvenor 1441 (three lines). 


OF SOUTH DEVON 


14, MOUNT STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, 


rea POSITION on the COTSWOLDS 


w.1. 








HISTORIC TUDOR MANOR HOUSE BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED HOUSE 

Superbly appointed and in perfect order, With fine vak panelling and fireplaces. High up with magnificent views and set within its delightful old gardens and estate 
Hall, 5 reception rooms, 8 principal bedrooms, 5 staff rooms, 5 bathrooms. of 33 acres. Bordering a favourite river. 

Central heating. Main electricity. 10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, complete offices. } 





First-class Garages and Stabling. Home Farm, Dower House and 5 Cottages. Electric light. Central heatin. 
GL OR TOL S OLD GARDENS, New Hard Tennis Court. Bathing Pool. 7 mile Garages. Stabling. Cottages. Grounds and Woods of exceptional charm. | 
Fishing in Stream intersecting the property. Walled Garden. Boat House and Landing Stage. 
A VERY FINE wag BF —— FOR SALE AT A The property has been the subject of great expenditure, and is in first class order. 
EA 
Agents: Wuitson & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. (Tel.: Gros. 1441); and TO BE LET FURNISHED OR MIGHT BE SOLD { 





(Tel. : 334-5.) Agents: WILSON & CO., 14, Mount Street, 


Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, Fv.a. 
SUNNINGHILL, ASCOT. (tel.: Ascot 818 & 819.) 


‘“‘ELLENS,” RUDGWICK, SUSSEX 
A BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED TUDOR MANOR HOUSE IN PERFECT ORDER THROUGHOUT, WITH 
232 ACRES 


9-hole Golf Course, Fioodlit Swimming Pool 

(with dressing rooms), Hard Court, Cricket 
Ground and luxurious Pavilion. 

19 BEDROOMS—12 best, arranged in suites. 

7 BATHROOMS. 

4 RECEPTION ROOMS, some panelled. 
Tithe Barn used as a Music and Cocktail 
Room. Excellent tiled Offices. 

Co.’s Electricity and Water. 
Central Heating. Modern Drainage. 
Beautiful Gardens, views to Leith Hill. 
2 gardeners and boy kept. 

MODEL FARM, in perfect order, 

7 EXCELLENT COTTAGES. 
FREEHOLD £26,000 


C. TUFNELL, 


JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, Cirencester. W.1. | 








INVENTORIES AND 
VALUATIONS MADE 


HOUSE AND ESTATE AGENT 
(COUNTRY AND LONDON) 








and 





Agent: Mrs. N. Sunninghill. (Ascot 818.) 














MESSRS. YOUNG & a 


SUFFOLK Established over a century. 
‘ , a , © oad Basile LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, CHELTENHAM. 
On good *hus service, 5 miles Ipswich, 13 miles Colchester, ’ K W £ e Tele grams : * Gillings < Che Itenham.’ Telephone 2129. 





Fy 
ON A FRINGE OF THE COTSWOLDS | 


3 miles from Cheltenham. 


STONE-BUILT AND TILED RESIDENCE 


in very good condition. 





2 ben 


Estate Agents, Surveyors 
Auctioneers and Valuers 





PARTICULARS OF COTSWOLD 
AND OTHER PROPERTIES IN 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE AND SUR- 
ROUNDING COUNTIES MAY BE 
HAD ON APPLICATION. 


del 


rg 7a " “ 





+ beds, 2 bath, 3reception, ete. Main electricity : _central 
heating Aga” cooker, Excellent buildings, Acres, 
(60 Acres let to good tenant). Freehold, with anaes ssion 
of Residence and 27 Acres. £4,750 for the whole. 
Full particulars from : 
Cc. M. STANFORD & SON, COLCHESTER 
Tel.: 3165. (Ref. A.0674.) 





Albion Chambers, Gloucester 


Telegrams: ** 
Telephone : 


3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, excellent 
domestic offices. ‘ Aga” cooker. Electric light. Central 
heating. Water by gravitation. Walled-in Kitchen Garden. 
PLEASURE GARDEN and 45 ACRES of GRASSLAND. 

Agents: YOUNG & GILLING, Cheltenham. (Tel. : 2129.) 


MAPLE & CO.,u 


HAMPSHIRE | 


NEAR A NICE OLD TOWN. 


Brutons, Gloucester.” 
2267 (2 lines). 




















TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 
LONDON, W.|! 


Telephone : 
EUSTON 7000 








TO HOUSEHOLDERS, 


TRUSTEES, etc. 
, 
FOR SALE, £8,000, WITH 60 ACRES 3 

ATTENTION IS DRAWN TO THE ADVISA- THE ABOVE CHOICE MODERN 
BILITY OF HAVING PREPARED A COM- COUNTRY HOUSE 
PLETE INVENTORY AND VALUATION OF in the Queen Anne style, approached by long drive. 
FURNITURE AND EFFECTS, ALSO HOUSE LARGE HALL (with panelled walls) 
PROPERTY, FOR THE PURPOSE OF IN- BEAUTIFUL DRAWING ROOM, DINING ROOM, 
SURANCE, AND TO SUPPORT ANY CLAIM MORNING ROOM 

ARISING THROUGH WAR DAMAGE. RES ae 


11 OR 12 BEDROOMS, 4 BATHROOMS. 





Electric light. 
4 HEATED 


MAPLE & CO. ARE IN A POSITION TO UNDERTAKE 

THIS WORK IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. QUOTA- 

TION WILL BE GIVEN ON APPLICATION TO MAPLE 

and CO., LTD., VALUATION DEPT., TOTTENHAM 
COURT ROAD, W.1. EUS. 7000. 





FINE GARDEN 


Fitted basins in bedrooms. 
GARAGES. LODGE. 
2 Cottages. 





8S, with swimming pool, picturesque woodland and park-like meadows. 
Recommended by MAPLE & CO., as above. 
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E 


i la 


woe nes, JOHN D. WOOD & CO.  sitiesn rine. 


London.’’ 
23. BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





EXECUTORS’ SALE. 


45 MILES NORTH OF LONDON 


TO BE SOLD WITH 23 ACRES 


Electric light. 
A MODERN HOUSE Some central heating. 
Company's water, 
of long, low type, in a delightful 

e esting. é CAPITAL 
MODERN COTTAGE 
3 LARGE RECEPTION ROOMS sel asain, “iidibiienc iia Nasal 
(30ft. by 20ft., 25ft. by 16ft., ete.), ; ii 
GARAGE AND ADEQUATE OTHER 

BULLDINGS, 


STUDY, 5 BEDROOMS 
and 


PRICE FREEHOLD 
£4,750 


2 BATHROOMS. 


(Plans exist for adding 5-6 more 
bedrooms.) — _ 
(OPEN TO OFFER.) 





For further particulars apply, Joun D. Woon & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1, who have personally inspected the properiy. 





FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 
RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 


EXTENDING TO 


NEARLY 3,000 ACRES 
PERFECTLY APPOINTED ADAMS RESIDENCE 


Il BEDROOMS, 7 BATHS. ELECTRIC LIGHT; CENTRAL HEATING. GARAGE: STABLES. 2 ENTRANCE LODGES, 
COTTAGES. WALLED GARDEN. 35 ACRES OF WOODED POLICIES. ORNAMENTAL WATER. VALUABLE WOODLANDS. 


5 ARABLE AND GRAZING FARMS. GROUSE AND LOW GROUND SHOOTING, TROUT FISHING. 


RENTAL OF OVER £1,500 p.a. 


Particulars from the Agents, Joun D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1.  (82,124.) 























BOURNEMOUTH : : SOUTHAMPTON : 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.1L., F.A.L FO X & SONS ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L, F.A. 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.L, A.A. 


A & 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.L, F.A.I. : A.A.1. 
Hi, INSLEY-FOX, PASI, AAT. LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON : 
R. ALEC. HAMBRO. BOURNEMOUTH--SOUTHAM PTON —BRIGHTON A. KILVINGJON, F.A.L.P.A. 





SOUTH HAMPSHIRE 


CLOSE TO THE BORDERS OF THE NEW FOREST. 
2} miles from main line station. 12 miles from Bournemouth. Situated 200ft. above sea-level. South aspect. 
“Aga” cooker. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD Company's water and electric lighting. 
GARAGE FOR SEVERAL CARS. 
STABLING. OUTBUILDINGS. 
2 BUNGALOWS. 2 COTTAGES. 


THIS DELIGHTFUL SMALL 
RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


with soundly -constructed house standing THE GROUNDS include pleasure 

garden and lawns, large kitchen garden, 

grassland ; the whole extending to an area 
of about 


48 ACRES 
PRICE £6,000 FREEHOLD 


For particulars and order to view apply 
Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth 


well back from the road. 


6 principal bedrooms, 4 servants’ rooms, 

dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 

rooms, billiards room, maids’ sitting room, 
complete domestic offices. 








In an excellent residential neighbourhood, with private entrance to a popular 18-hole Golf Course, and enjoying fine panoramic views over the links ; only 7 miles from Bournemouth. 
TO BE SOLD 
THIS CHOICE FREEHOLD PROPERTY, WITH COMFORTABLE RESIDENCE IN PERFECT CONDITION, AND FITTED WITH ALL UP-TO-DATE CONVENIENCES. 


2. 6 principal bedrooms, 5 maids’ 

Nenad he 4 rooms, dressing room, 4 bathrooms, 
 ¥ , 4 reception rooms, housekeeper’s 
bedroom, oak - panelled entrance 
hall, studio or workshop, flower 
room, servants’ hall, kitchen and 

complete domestic offices. 
Company's electric light, main water 
and drainage, central heating. 
Vita glass windows in all sitting 
rooms. 
3 heated garages, excellent cottage 
and chauffeur’s rooms; heated 
in # range of greenhouses, truit room, 
- potting shed. 

seaeroeens were ‘ seeereeorebede THE GARDENS AND ¥ “— 
GROUNDS — _—< 


are of unusual charm and character and are a special feature of the property. They are tastefully designed with Alpine rockery, lily garden (designed and laid out by R. Wallace and 
Co., Tunbridge Wells), herbaceous borders, beautiful shady walks, shrubberies and a rhododendron avenue, rose garden ; natural miniature lake and boathouse, artistic summer 
house ; full-sized croquet lawn, bordered by clipped yew hedges; walled kitchen garden, etc. ; the whole extending to an area of just over 
13 ACRES 


For full particulars and price, apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 






















(Fox & Sons advertisements continued on page xii.) 
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FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS 
BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON 








BOURNEMOUTH : 


ERNEST FOX, F.S.1., F.A.1. 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.L., F.A.1. 

E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.L. F.A.1. 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.1., A.A.I. 

R. ALEC. HAMBRO. 


SOUTHAMPTON : 


ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.1, F.A. 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.L, A.A. 


BRIGHTON : 
A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 


I. 
I. 





By Order of LLOYDS BANK, LTD., Executor and Trustee Department, re Mrs. E, W. PARRINGTON, deceased, 


WEST CLIFF, BOURNEMOUTH 


One of the MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCES on the favourite West Cliff, practically adjoining and overlooking the picturesque Middle Chine and the West Overcliff 
Drive and Promenade. Commanding beautiful views extending to the Sea. 

The Charming and Substantially- 

built Leasehold Residence, 

“ YELVERTOFT,” 

50, West Cliff Road. 
8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 recep- 
tion rooms, lounge hall, maids’ 
sitting room, complete domestic 

offices, 

Double Garage. Heated 
greenhouse. Rustic arbour. 
DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS with 
spreading lawn with space for a 
tennis court, rock garden, flower 
beds and borders, small kitehen 
garden ; the whole covering an area 
of about 
¥%-OF-AN-ACRE 
VACANT POSSESSION 
upon completion of the Purchase. 





To be offered FOR SALE by AUCTION, upon the premises, on TUESDAY, MARCH 257TH, 1941, at 3 p.m. 


Illustrated particulars and Conditions of Sale may be obtained of the Solicitors, Messrs. RAWLINS, DAvY & WILLS, Hinton Road, Bournemouth : and the Auctioneers, Messrs. 
FOX & SONS, Bournemouth, Southampton and Brighton. 








DORSET 


Nituate on high ground overlcoking a popular Golf Course. 


t 


Central heating throughout, 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Main electric light and water. F 

\ SOUNDLY CONSTRUCTED Company's gas. 
MODERN RESIDENCE q 
ORNAMENTAL AND KITCHEN if: 


containing 


GARDENS. 


5 BEDROOMS HEATHLAND. 


ere es 


aul fitted with basins, h. and ¢. water). in all about 


ait 


2 BATHROOMS. %- OF- AN- ACRE 


2 SITTING ROOMS. 
PRICE £2,500 


FREEHOLD 


LOGGILA, 








For orders to view apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





ON THE EDGE OF THE NEW FOREST SOUTH HAMPSHIRE : 


Situated about 3 miles from an interesting old town and practically on the fringe i 
of the New Forest. 


PICTURESQUE THATCHED COTTAGE-RESIDENCE 


Fitted with all modern comforts and in perfect condition throughout. 


15 miles from Bournemouth, 


AN ATTRACTIVE HOLDING OF ABOUT 
t BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, DINING ROOM, LARGE DRAWING 


ROOM with fine old beams and 2 fireplaces, OAK STAIRCASE. 11 ACRES 
KITCHEN, OF PASTURE LAND 


WITH NEWLY ERECTED HOUSE CONTAINING 3 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, 
2 SITTING ROOMS AND KITCHEN. 


Central heating throughout. Electric light and cooker. Main water. 


LARGE GARAGE, GARAGE. LARGE POULTRY HOUSE. 


Company's gas and main water. Wired for electricity. 


ATTRACTIVE GARDEN OF ABOUT 
%-AN-ACRE 


The North side of the Holding is sheltered by woodland and there is a 
running brook, 


PRICE £1,250 FREEHOLD 


For Particulars apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


PRICE £1,500 FREEHOLD. Rates £10 a year. 





For Orders to View apply Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


SOUTH HAMPSHIRE 


In delightful wooded surroundings. 





Close to the New Forest. About 10 miles from Bournemouth. 


Central heating. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD Electric lighting. 


Gas. Main water and drainage. 


THIS VERY ATTRACTIVE 


RESIDENCE OAK PANELLING AND FLOORS. 


ee ee ee mee 





fitted with all conveniences and comforts. 


SECLUDED GROUNDS 


with lawns, walled-in garden; the whole 





5 BEDROOMS, 2 DRESSING ROOMS, 
WELL-FITTED BATHROOM, 
LOUNGE HALL, 

3 SITTING ROOMS (one 30ft. by 20ft.) 
GOOD DOMESTIC OFFICES. 
GARAGE for 2 cars. 





For 


particulars, price and rental, apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


extending to about 


1 ACRE 


THE RESIDENCE IS DELIGHTFULLY 
FURNISHED WITH ANTIQUES AND 
WOULD BE LET IF DESIRED. 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 











(Fox & Sons advertisements continued on page xi.) 
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ESTATE 


*Phone: Ken. 1490. 
*Grams: “ Estate 
Harrods, London.” 


HARRODS 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE, 
62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 


OFFICES 


West Byfleet 
and Haslemere. 
Riviera Offices. 





CENTRE OF BEAUFORT COUNTRY «32 


Amidst quiet and peaceful surroundings, about 5 miles from an unspoilt Wiltshire town 





TUDOR RESIDENCE WITH PARKLAND AND FARMERY 
One of the most charming Residential and Agricultural Estates in the market. 
4 reception rooms. 13 bedrooms. 4 bathrooms. 

Electric light. Central — 


GARAGE FOR 8. AMPLE STABLIN 
EXCELLENT FARMBUILL DINGS. 


PLEASURE GARDENS 
with tennis, walled kitchen garden, pastureland. 
IN ALL ABOUT 180 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
‘ a nts: HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (T'ele.: Kensington 
1490. rin. S07.) 


ABOUT 7 MILES NOTTINGHAM - <3 


Occupying a very favoured position with views over open country. 


4 COTTAGES. 








a La 
"EXCEPTIONALLY. woe RESIDENCE 
of unusual design and with many features. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Large drawing room, dining room, 4 good bedrooms, bathroom, usual offices, 
COTTAGE. GARAGE. STABLING. 

Central heating. Modern drainage. Companies’ electric light and water. 
The GROUNDS include fountains in the Spanish and French styles, pergolas, crazy 
paving terrace, kitchen garden, orchard, meadow ; in all 
ABOUT 4 ACRES 
SHOOTING IN DISTRICT. 

Inspected and strongly recommended by the Sole Agents: HARRODS, LTp., 62-64, 
Brompton Road, S.W.1.) (Tele. : Kensington 1490, Eaxtn. 807.) 





FRESH IN THE MARKET. 
PEPPARD COMMON c.4 


High ground. Gravel Soil. 


Between READING and HENLEY 


MODERNISED QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE 
Large hall, 2 good reception rooms, 8 bed and dressing rooms (3 with lavatory 
basins), bathroom, complete offices. 

Central heating. Co.'s electric light and water. Modern drainage. 
GARAGE. STABLING (with rooms over). USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS, 
Very attractive GROUNES with lawns, herbaceous borders, kitchen garden; in all 
NEARLY 2 ACRES 

MODERATE PRICE FOR FREEHOLD 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 
HARRODS, I TD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 














COLCHESTER COUNTRY c.2 


In quiet and delightful surroundings, 4 mile local station, 4 miles main line junction, 
Convenient for Colchester. 


* 
’ 


a 
@ 
e 


LZ 2 , IN 
Allis lll. 


(isnt rane" Liisi, 
Pe) || IM au i ye ‘ 





LOVELY OLD TUDOR FARMHOUSE 
RESTORED AND MODERNISED. 
5 Bedrooms. Bathroom. 


Lounge hall. 3 reception rooms. 
Central heating. 


Main water. Electric light. 
GARAGE FOR 2. 
COWHOUSE, OUTBUILDINGS AND 2 BARNS. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
WITH ABOUT 7 OR 22 ACRES 
CONTENTS OF HOUSE WILL ALSO BE SOLD. 
HARRODS, LTD., 62-64. Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn, 809.) 


WORCESTERSHIRE c.2 


Extensive views, Occupying a splendid position in one of the safest parts of the country, 
with unsurpassed outiock to the Cotswolds. 








CHARMING RESIDENCE 
BUILT BY ARCHITECT. 
3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, capital offices, 
Electric light, central heating and modern conveniences, 
SWISS CHALET SET IN WATER GARDEN; ORCHARD; VEGETABLE 
GARDEYX, ETC. 

IN ALL ABOUT 4 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 

Strongly recommended by HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1, 
(Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 


BERKSHIRE c.4 


8 MILES FROM READING. 
OLD TUDOR HOUSE 


Full of oak beams and other interesting features, 








Lounze hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom, complete offices. 
Electric light available. Modern drainage. Good water. 
GARAGE, STABLING, USEFUL FARMBULLDINGS, 
INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS 
with lawns, orchard, kitehen garden, paddock : In all 
3 ACRES 
MODERATE PRICE FOR FREEHOLD 


HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Erctn. 806.) 














Xiv. 
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MOST GENEROUS PROTECTION % MOST REASONABLE OUTLAY 


_—— ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD 


of BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


FIRE - MARINE - BURGLARY 


HEAD OFFICE: Temporarily at 


























LIFE - ACCIDENT - MOTOR 
etc. 








KIDBROOKE PARK, FOREST ROW, SUSSEX 



















Independent 
WATER SUPPLY 


A private system is less vulnerable 


=. to dislocation by bombing. Pollu- 
tion from contamination by fractur- 
ed mains can be eliminated. The 
additional volume required for fire fighting may be secured. 


Artesian Wells. Existing wells examined. Complete pumping 
plant large or smali. Storage and treatment. 


Also Ground Testing and disposal of Water, etc. 


DUKE & OCKENDEN LTD. 


Well Engineers and Sole Makers of DANDO Pumping Machinery. 
| VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.|. Phone : ABBey 6338* 
Works : FERRY WHARF, LITTLEHAMPTON. _ ‘Phone: Littlehampton Six* 


COLT CEDAR HOUSES 
AND FARM BUILDINGS 











TYPE MP 107 


In addition to the scheme inaugurated by “ Country Life” for the supply of 
Emergency Hutments (which can be supplied at very short notice to meet 
the present circumstances), cottages as illustrated above can be built so 
long as private stocks permit. Single-storey types will prove cheapest 
under crisis conditions. When applying for free literature, kindly state 
requirements. We are also able to meet your immediate demands for 
supplying Dutch Barns, Wagon Sheds, additional temporary labourers’ 
accommodation, etc. to provide for additional war-time crops. 


WwW. C. COLT 


SON & CO. LTD. 
BETHERSDEN - ASHFORD - KENT 


Tel.: BETHERSDEN 216 

















Pease Help 
Che 
Roval Cancer Dospital 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 


The first special hospital in London for Cancer 
treatment and research. No letters. No payments 


FUNDS ARE NEEDED 


for General Maintenance, for the Research Institute 
and for the Radiological Department. 


LeGAcies, SUBSCRIPTIONS OR DONATIONS ARE EARNESTLY 
SOLICITED. Bankers: Coutts & Co., 440, Strand, W.C.2. 




























Don’t face your Ration with 

a frown 

And feel the Butcher’s let 
you down ! 

Prime cuts are rather hard 
to get, 

But there’s a better way to 
whet 

That jaded War-time appetite 

And give your dishes new 
delight. 

Just order Yorkshire Relish 
THICK, 

Its fruity flavour does the 

trick. 


Just note the diff’rence that it makes 

To chops, pies, rissoles, fish and 
steaks, 

And when you make soups, stews 
or hash 

Be certain that you add a dash 

Of Famous Yorkshire Relish THIN, 

Then compliments you’re bound to 
win. 





6d, 9d, 13d. THIN or THICK 6d, 9d. 


Made by Goodall, Backhouse & Co. Ltd., Leeds, makers of famous sauces for 70 years. (27) 
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Harlip 


MRS. MICHAEL CRICHTON-STUART 


General Sir Archibald Wavell, Commander-in-Chief Middle East, gave away the bride, Miss Barbara Symes, only 

daughter of Sir Stewart Symes, late Governor-General of the Sudan, and Lady Symes, at her marriage in Cairo last 

Saturday to Captain Michael Crichton-Stuart, The Scots Guards, only son of Lord Ninian Crichton-Stuart, who was 

killed in the last war, and of the Hon. Mrs. Archibald Maule Ramsay. Captain Crichton-Stuart, who is hereditary 

keeper of the Royal Palace of Falkland and an officer of St. John of Jerusalem, is at present serving with the Army 
of the Nile, and Mrs. Crichton-Stuart is engaged in nursing work with the V.A.D. in Egypt 
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CO-OPERATION ON THE LAND 


N a well-informed and thoughtful address to the Royal 

Society of Arts last week Major C. P. Ackers reviewed the 

achievements of private enterprise in the past in providing 

this country with practically all her home-grown supplies 
of timber, and discussed the contribution which is being made 
to the national stocks in the present time of emergency. He was 
unable to resist the charge that a good deal of inefficiency exists 
to-day in the world of British forestry and has existed in the 
past. But the contribution of our landowners is by no means 
to be despised. If it be true that France, Germany, and Switzer- 
land have for a century or more been “ forest-minded ” and have 
cultivated a much larger proportional acreage with more complete 
efficiency, there are reasons to be found in greater need and 
greater ease of supply. On the other hand, as Major Ackers 
told his audience, Great Britain owes a vast debt to her private 
foresters and woodland owners. ‘They sent out collectors who 
brought home tree seeds unknown to civilised man on a bigger 
scale than any other nation, with the result that this country 
has as good specimen trees and sample plantations as any other. 
Many of these trees have promised so well that they have been 
extensively tried out on private and State lands. Our large 
landowners established extensive woodlands, and for generations 
their descendants have kept them well cropped and well regener- 
ated. ‘lhe detailed management of this work has been done by 
working foresters—as a rule Scotsmen. Our landowners, says 
Major Ackers, “* have done their work well and set a fine example. 
Other smaller owners have done equally well.” He went on 
to ask, in concluding his paper : “ Is it too much to hope that, 
after we emerge victorious from the present titanic struggle, we 
may see the foundations laid for a long-term forest policy where 
State, communal and private forests will work in harmony and 
co-operation ? ” 

The answer is “ Certainly not.’ Forestry is, after all, a 
branch—and a most important branch—of agriculture. We 
have often discussed in these pages in times of peace what would 
be the ideal organisation of the land in view of the new outlook 
introduced by the intelligent use of plant-breeding, artificial 
fertilisers and machinery, coupled with the constant shift of 
taxation and the capacity to bear it. Whatever solution may 
finally be found after the war, whether it entails pooled owner- 
ship, regional control or a return to the days of the yeoman 
farmer, things will be immensely assisted by the thorough and 
complete co-operation which is being forced upon the three 
partners in agricultural production—landowner, farmer and 
labourer—by the necessities of the present struggle. ‘Their co- 
ordination in the general effort is being secured by the county 
executive committees, the backbone of which is formed by the 
landowners, but on which the interests of farmers and lebourers 
are neither unrepresented nor ignored. In the past few weeks 
the influence of these committees has won a signal victory for 
the farmers, who contended that without a proper and adequate 
supply of skilled labour they could not possibly do their duty 
by the land. Mr. Hudson’s dire threat that the farms of the 
country might be robbed of their essential workers has been 
dropped. Farming is henceforward to be treated like any other 
vital war industry. Much harm has been done meanwhile, 
however, and the results of excess of zeal in the early stages of 
military effort have to be made good and co-operation is needed 
not only on the land but between the spas and watering places 
to which our civil departments have been drafted. 

The Duke of Montrose wrote to The Times last week to 
point out the simple fact that the sheep, which could be regarded 
either as wool or mutton, was having a bad time between the Food 
Controller, the Wool Controller and the Minister of Supply. 
‘ I do not believe,” said the Duke, after discussing details of 
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maladministration, ‘‘ that there is as close co-ordination as there 
should be and I do not believe it can be attained until 
there is an advisory body of practical farmers meeting regularly 
with Ministers and their officials.” Locally such consultation 
is provided by the executive committees, and, as an article in a 
later page of this issue points out, the success of the present war 
effort would have been impossible if ‘‘ farming from Whitehall ” 
had been allowed to have its head without local knowledge and 
local guidance. ‘To what extent central control to-day needs the 
same sort of correction it is not easy to say. We are all to some 
extent in the hands of authority, and authority needs sound 
prompting. ‘lhe farmer, for instance, may well regard some of 
the things he is asked or ordered to do as strange or even quite 
wrong. But he cannot see the whole of the picture, and he can 
best serve his country by giving every possible support to his 
local committee members, who are not ignorant strangers super- 
imposed from Whitehall, but practical farmers from among his 
own neighbours. 


LORD REITi! PREPARES 
ISAPPOINTMENT has been expressed that the Minister of 
Works and Buildings has not been able to announce greater actual 
progress with plans for national reconstruction than he outlined in 
the House of Lords. People are obsessed by the expectation of the 
war ending before full preparations have been made for the switch-over 
to the new peace world. ‘The Prime Minister presumably has a clearer 
idea of when that will be than most of us, and if he is content with 
his colleague’s motto, Festina lente, there is nothing to be gained by 
rushing the vast, complicated questions involved. How widespread 
and interlocked they are has been indicated by our articles on London 
That Is To Be, to which a most interesting contribution is made this 
week by Mr. F. G. Osborn, secretary of the Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Association. The great thing that Lord Reith made clear 
is that he is working along lines that the thoughtful majority hoped he 
would follow. Already vital preliminary measures have been taken to 
check speculation in damaged buildings, and the Uthwatt Committee 
is working out the problem of compensation and betterment. In three 
test areas, Birmingham, Coventry, and Bristol, replanning problems are 
being investigated on the spot for data for general application. The 
most significant statements were that Lord Reith, and presumably 
therefore the Government, recognise the need for “ the information of 
a planning authority ”’ based on a really comprehensive survey not only 
of resources and uses of areas, but of the whole structure of local govern 
ment. While all these preliminary steps make for slow progress, they 
are none the less essential to formulating a coherent long-term plan, 
and to know that they are being taken is more reassuring than would 
be the announcement of more startling and premature measures. 


RELEASE FROM TIME’S LEGACIES 


R. D. E. GIBSON’S design for replanning the centre of Coventry, 
which the City Council adopted last week, was illustrated in 
these pages two months ago. It replaces the historic labyrinth of 
tortuous streets by open space round the great churches and im- 
pressively simple civic and shopping centres. Some day—one of the 
councillors set it fifty years hence—the completion of the splendid new 
Coventry will have effaced old memories and old scars. Even the 
cathedral, of which the spire and walls stand, will have been rehabilitated, 
and few will regret what has gone. Far and wide historic landmarks 
are passing. The towers of the Crystal Palace, which no one could find 
it in their heart to remove until it became necessary for the safety of 
London, are being taken down, and with them goes the symbol of nearly 
a century of memories and high endeavour. Yet in their solitude 
they were ridiculous and obstructed a superb site. Yet again all rejoice 
to know that in Manchester, where many important buildings have been 
destroyed, opening the way to great improvements theancient Chetham’s 
Hospital school survives—ill-situated, inconvenient, relatively unhygienic. 
These instances illustrate the curious process induced by bombing in 
many minds to-day: so long as Time’s historic legacies are intact, 
we love them and fight for their preservation, often against all reason, 
but rightly so. To destroy them “ in cold blood ”’ is properly regarded 
as tantamount to parricide. But once they are gone, irretrievably, a 
strange, sad sense of relief tends in many cases to come over us: of 
escape into a new age of freedom and untrammelled possibilities. 


A BEGGARSTAFF BROTHER 
ORTY odd years ago on the advertisement hoardings there began 
to appear a new kind of poster: dramatic, relying on suggestion 
rather than on illustration, with its bold masses of black ard shadow 
that gave to what colour there was the brilliance of stained glass. The 
Beggarstaff ‘“‘ brothers’ responsible for this revolution in publicity 
were the late James Pryde and his brother-in-law, Sir William Nicholson. 
The art of the modern poster all over the worid largely owes its origin 
to this brilliant pair of artists who combined technical accomplishment 
of a high order with native romanticism. Pryde, who died last week, 
was a Scot, and it has been aptly said that he was “ deep in the world 
of Stevenson and Henley.’ For a time an actor, coileague of Mr. 
Gordon Craig, his work early became suffused with a strange, intense 
drama, suggested rather than expressed by vast enveloping shadows, 
towering forms dimly seen, and points of glowing colour. ‘The subjects 
are nearly always architectural, but it is the architecture of dreams, 
ordinary in itself but just so exaggerated and lit that it seems full of 
sinister possibilities. ‘To this extent Pryde’s rare, exciting little pictures 
are the pictorial counterpart to Gordon Craig’s dramatic settings. 
Much less well known though Pryde was in his lifetime, it is not unlikely 
that his paintings will live to be famous when Gordon Craig is remembered 
primarily as a writer. 
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BLUECOAT BOYS OF CHETHAM’S HOSPITAL 
The picturesque old buildings escaped serious damage when so many 
Manchester institutions were bombed 


THE NATIONAL BUILDINGS RECORD 
A THOUGHT that occurs, in connection with the welcome organisa- 
tion of a central record of historic architecture, is that it should 
not be so central that the record and the architecture are both in the 
same place. This has already happened once, with the result that the 
stock of unsold copies of the latest inventory of historic buildings in 
the City was destroyed in the same fire that devoured so many of the 
buildings the book records. With this proviso, the organisation set 
up for the National Buildings Record gives promise of valuable service, 
not only in assembling data for reconstruction of damaged buildings, and 
for the decision of whether to re-build or not, but in providing a per- 
manent catalogue of historic architecture and its documentation. One 
of the bureau’s first tasks is making contact with and correlating the 
collections of existing organisations which have for years been working 
on these very lines. The remarkable collection of photographs taken 
for CouNTRY LIFE over forty years has, among others, been put at the 
Committee’s disposal. An appeal is made to students and photographers 
also to collaborate, though it is emphasised that only expert drawings 
or photographs of high architectural merit are required. ‘The actual 
directors of the Record, Mr. W. H. Godfrey and Mr. John Summerson, 
need no introduction to readers of this paper. ‘Their services are a 
guarantee that its great work will be conducted with expert knowledge 
and with fair discrimination. 


GREECE 


How the loud clamour of contention fills 
The rocky passes and the peaks above ! 
The battling shepherds of the Grecian hills 
Fight for the land they love. 


And farther, farther bear their epic toil, 
Heroic father and heroic son, 

Tear from the tyrant’s hand Albania’s soil 
So treacherously won. 


On, on they thrust, assaulting without cease, 
Fleet as the chamois, fox-wise, eagle-bold ; 
In the days—thus recoverable—of peace 
Their story shall be told, 
How they fought mountain, valley and ravine, 
Fierce and undaunted though the whole world shook : 
The flag of freedom, bright as it has ever been, 
Flown from a shepherd’s crook. 
AGNES GROZIER HERBERTSON. 


WAR ON THE ROADS 


IGHT thousand six hundred deaths and perhaps a quarter of a 

million casualties on the roads last year is a grim business even 
in this time of mass mortality. The figures published tend to confirm 
one’s personal impression that the open road in daylight has become 
more dangerous than the town street in the black-out. Casualties in 
built-up areas have indeed decreased, partly owing to the 20 m.p.h. 
speed limit. But in the countryside there must be few villages where 
somebody has not been killed cr hurt on the roads this year. Lord 
Newton says that he has hiinself been knocked down four times. The 
Lords debate confirmed the general impression that Army vehicles 
have been responsible for a large proportion of the casualties. There 
might well be better discipline if the War Office were liable for 
payment of compensation for injuries inflicted on civilians. Mr. Billy 
Brown sets pedestrians a good example in “always wearing something 
white.” But motorists must have wanted to tell him particularly to 
Wear white spats. With dimmed head-lamp, the feet are the first thing 
the driver sees. 
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A COUNTRY MAN’S NOTES 


Rare Visitors—A Wild-Goose Chase—Honesty is its own Reward—Cooking a 
Curlew 


By Major C. S. Jarvis 


MONG other unusual visitors to this part of the world during 
the winter have been a flock of over two hundred white-fronted 
geese—a bird that seldom comes to the southern coasts in 
any numbers. I have seen them on several occasions and 
once, when they were feeding in the middle of a very open 

field, I was sorely tempted to call out the local Home Guard and try 
the effect of a volley with our new rifles at 300yds. range. I am not 
sure if “‘ flock ’”’ is the correct term to use for a very large flight of geese, 
but ‘‘ gaggle,”’ I imagine, describes a much smaller and more intimate 
party, for, according to my dictionary, it may also be used when referring 
to a meeting of old women. This I did not know before, though I 
do recall that I have heard of a giggle of virgins. 

From time to time, in Country LIFE and elsewhere, I read the 
most fascinating articles on wild-goose shooting: ‘‘a cold grey dawn 
on the saltings, heavy birds, just distinguishable against the pale lighten- 
ing of the sky to the east, coming in over the mud flats with their strident 
metallic clangour.’”’ There must be something particularly attractive 
about this form of sport to inspire the wildfowler to write so enthusiasti- 
cally and attractively, and it makes me feel a trifle sad to think I have 
never shot a goose, and in all probability never shall now. Moreover, 
with the thin blood of the Orient in my veins I cannot quite see myself 
enjoying a January dawn on the saltings, with the new-formed ice 
crackling at every step and the birds coming in on a bitter nor’-easter 
from the coast of Norway. 

* * 

HAVE had two glorious chances at white-fronted geese, but as I 

did not take advantage of them the gods, who are not unjust on 
the whole, do not intend apparently to give me another opportunity. 
The first occurred one evening when I crept down to an alder-encircled 
pool hoping to find wigeon possibly, mallard perhaps, but almost certainly 
teal, and instead I saw circling about on the small stretch of water two 
magnificent geese, looking gigantic in their tiny setting. 

The line they would take was dictated to them by the grouping of 
the trees, and when I was comfortably in position I lobbed a stone 
into the water near them. Everything went perfectly and according 
to the book—the geese rose and came straight towards me, one behind 
the other. I did not lose my head, and I remembered everything I 
had read about geese—how very deceptive their flight was, how they 
flew much faster than one imagined, and how it was almost impossible 
to hold too far in front. So, holding very well in front, I fired both 
barrels with complete confidence that, if I missed the leading goose, 
I could not fail to hit the second, for the birds in line covered an expanse 
of over six feet. The two shots rang out, and the two geese sailed on 
calmly and without a swerve, and without shedding a feather—as clean 
and pretty a miss as ever I have achieved. 

‘. = 

HE other occasion when I met geese was at a very big duck shoot 
where, among the many guns, were High Commissioners, Admirals 
of the Fleet, Commanders-in-Chief, and other awe-inspiring personages. 
It was therefore a shoot at which subordinates and small fry had to 
behave with the greatest decorum and respect for discipline. The 
guns had to get out to their hides over an area covering some two square 
miles, and there was, in consequence, a rigid zero hour fixed for the 
firing of the first shot. Watches were synchronised, and not a man, 

not even a ruling prince, might loose off before 9.30 a.m. 

I had just got into my hide and laid out my cartridges, when there 
was a swish of wings and two white-fronted geese appeared overhead, 
coming straight for me. For all I knew, they might have been the pair 
I had missed five years before, over two thousand miles away. It was 
9.20 a.m.—ten minutes to zero—so, true as steel in the hour of tempta- 
tion, I held my fire. The geese circled round and round within shot, 
and then, coming down in a long glide, landed on the water in the 
midst of my decoys. 

By this time it was 9.24, but, thinking of my future career and 
the extinction that would await me if I loosed off before a High Com- 
missioner had crawled into his hide, I decided to be a gentleman and 
respect the odd six minutes. While waiting I worked out my plan of 
campaign in every detail—at the exact moment of zero I was going 
to fire at the neck of one bird and take the other with the left choke 
as he rose. I had everything clear in my mind and No. 4s in my gun, 
my head was cool, my hand was steady, and at 9.26 a.m. the two geese 
rose and sailed away majestically, to be downed as a clean right and 
left by the less honest, but much more senior, gun in the adjoining 
hide. Honor est premium virtutis. 

N the Editorial Notes of a recent number of Country LIFE there 
was a sensible receipt for cooking capercailzie, which gave the most 
elaborate details as to larding and basting and then ended up with 
“* give it to the dog, for if he won’t eat it no one else will.’’ ‘This reminds 
me of a similar receipt for dealing with curlew which was given me by an 
Ir'sh keeper. When I read in articles of shore-shooters who come in 
from a day’s shooting with bags consisting of knots, greenshanks, 
redshanks, curlews and other waders, I marvel always why people 
should go out to shoot such interesting, but very unpalatable, birds. 

In my early youth in Ireland I shot my first and only curlew, and 
when I complained about its fishy and goaty flavour the next day to 
Mike, the keeper, he said : 

‘“‘Ah, shure, you went about it the wrong way altogether. When 
you shoot a curlew you want to pluck it and draw it, and then wrap it up 
in brown paper and bury him two feet deep in a nice dry place in the 
garden.” 

“‘And then?” I asked. 

“And then you go away and forget where you buried him.’ 


’ 
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SPRING HAS NO DATE 


No torrents 
of spring come rushing like thick milk 


N England spring has no date. 


down snow-pied mountain-sides, brilliant 
with tourists and wild narcissi. In towns 

Spring will come perhaps at some un- 
specified date in April, vaguely, with a lovely 
artificial glory of forsythia trees and almonds 
waving in suburban streets, and the townsman 
is made aware of it not by something marked 
on the calendar but because suddenly, with a 


slight impulse towards exhilaration, he can 
walk without his overcoat. But it is very 
different in the country, where winter is a 


series of min‘ature springtimes, a day here, an 
hour or two there, marked by del’cate changes 
of ght, a December catkin on the hazels, a 
January February day bounding 
flat 


primrose, a 


with bird-song and calm with sunlight 
drying the over-night rain. 

For the third year in succession England 
ice-rain, 
Yet 


not the sort of day 


has seen a winter of great snows, 
bitter frost, days of sunless desolation. 
to-day is a day of spring : 
on which you persuade yourself there is a 
feeling of spring, a vague air only to be caught 
at certain moments by sensitive persons, but 
spring in reality. The outside world is taught, 
in its cradle apparently, one word about the 
fog. This word has become 


irretrievably identified with the obtuseness of 


English climate : 


English character, so that all over the world 
the English climate and the English character 
are clichés. The climate is foggy, the people 
are dumb—these are common face-values for 
England. 

But the English 


whenever I think of 





By H. E. BATES 


weather I think of two refugees. One 
Czech, one German. Both fled their countries 
and came to England. They too had been 
taught, in their cradles, that the word England 

The been taught 
else : meant 


was 


German had 
something that England 
industry, that in England there was no such 
thing as the countryside. He had spent his 
life of forty years with the strange conception 
that England was a series of industrial centres 
linked by He 


Kent, and among the cherry orchards, sweet- 


meant fog. 


also 


*bus-routes. came to live in 
chestnut woods, chalk hills, beech woods, and 
the rich, fertile, flowery sleepiness he had his 
first lesson about England. The Czech, too, 
had a surprise. He knew little about England, 
but he had grown up a very truthful, honest 
young man. It was only when he wrote home 
to Prague in the month of February and said 
‘* Here in England the crocuses and daffodils 
are blooming in the garden and the baby sleeps 
all day in the sun”’ that he earned among his 
people the reputation of being something of a 
liar. 

‘To-day is just the sort of day which caused 
the young Czech to write the lyrical truth to 
his people and not be believed. The sun is 
strong and warm and the air is shaken by a 
light westerly wind ; flcwers are really blooming 
in the gardens and the baby really sleeps in the 
sun. The grass is luminous with rain, and 
from daybreak there has been a bright clatter 
of bird-song everywhere. ‘Thrushes sing with- 
out rest, and even a cock chaffinch lifts a warm 
claret breast to the sun, trying over and over 
again the little trivial pausing, 


same notes, 


", 


romp, ~ a == 





wiping his beak as if to sharpen it on the olive 
branches of the willow that gleams with var- 
nished yellow buds, andthentryingagain. Straws 
on the hedges, cleaned by snow and rain, are 
now dry and silken again in the sun, bright as 
daffodils against the plum-dark background of 
hawthorn. The sallows, like sticks of silver 
fur, are motionless in the wind, but the hazels 
move with the lightest stir of the air, dancing 
and flagging, leaping horizontally at sudden 
stronger gusts of wind. 

In the garden it is hard to realise that only 
the other day an immense blizzard raged from 
the north-west, driving through naked hedge- 
rows in vast fantastic drifts of marble dusted 
a pepper brown by storms of frozen earth. 
Now the winter aconites are blooming flat in 
the sun, a brave lemon green among tufts of 
snowdrops. _Leafless pale mauve 
touched with fawn, and small alpine anemones, 
pink and white, are pushing away the drifts 
of light sepia oak leaves that have covered them 


crocuses, 


(Below) ** DAFFODILS, THAT TAKE THE 
WINDS OF MARCH WITH BEAUTY ” 
By the lakeside at Brocket Park, Herts | 


(Top right) **GRASS SLOPING UNDER 
TREES, ALIVE WITH YELLOW SHINE 
OF DAFFODILS” 


An early spring scene at Leeds Castle, Kent 


(Bottom right) -* HERE PEEPS THE PALE 
PRIMROSE FROM THE SKIRTS OF THE 
WILD WOOD” 


H,. W. Nichols Copyright 
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all winter. There is here and there a touch of 
vivid blue, an early grape hyacinth, and an 
eye of magenta-purple, a primula pushing up 
with wine-veined leaves. The roses on the 
house wall break with crimson shoots, and the 
daffodils show buds low down between twin 
spears of leaves. 

For, blessed with one of the most capricious 
climates in the world, the dumb English have 
had the sense to import the symbols of spring 
from other people. Not knowing or caring 
that the grape hyacinth is a weed in every field 
and vineyard of southern Europe, the English 
import it and cherish it, together with crocuses, 
daffodils, anemones and other imported weeds 
and treasures, as symbols of the turning year. 
And as it sometimes happens, as now, that 
spring breaks a month before its time, the dumb 
English have the occasional satisfaction of 
gathering flowers long before people living a 
thousand miles to the south of them. Even 
without these imported treasures—and later 
they can boast wild daffodils, wild snowdrops, 
and even wild tulips, yes, and wild gladioli 
of their own—they have two native flowers 
which by themselves make the early English 
spring a time of certain loveliness. For count- 
less generations primroses and violets have 
meant spring to English people. 

Between the snows, on sheltered banks, in 
copses cleared of saplings, both have bloomed 
all winter. Hazel catkins softened and length- 
ened in December, were scorched by January 
frost, and now are long and sweet again. In 
times of terrible crisis, when the chance of 
individual survival is carried about like a frail 
egg-shell in the hands, are such trivial things 
worth mentioning ? Vague and pompous talk 
of ‘‘ new orders,’’ new worlds and new faiths 
shake the world like the rumblings of an empty 
belly. Will somebody invade us? Shall we sur- 
vive ? No one, it is said, can foretell what the 


future holds, what will happen a year from now. 

But it is clear that some things are certain, 
and can be foretold. One is the spring. If 
these islands, by somz unforseen calamity, 
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CHERRY TREES IN OXFORDSHIRE 


+- What time the cherry orchards blow ” 


should one day be occupied by foreign 
armies, perhaps some young German will 
know the pleasure, shared by generations 
of Englishmen, of feeling the February sun 
warm on his face, of seeing honey-green catkins 
of hazel and tawny-purple catkins of alder 
shake in the wind above primroses on the banks 
of an English stream—and so, perhaps, learn 
his first lesson about England. For climate is 
more than weather. Climate shapes the charac- 
ter of peoples, and of no people more than the 
English. The uncertainty of their climate has 
made the English a long-suffering, phlegmatic, 
patient people, rather insensitive to surprise, stoi- 
cal against storms, slightly incredulous at every 


appearance of the sun, touched by the lyrical 
gratitude of someone who expects nothing 
and suddenly receives more than he dreamed. 

So this February day is a day of spring. 
Every word of this article has been written 
out of doors. It is now just midday and the sun 
is burning my face. The birds have quietened 
a little, as they do in summer, and flocks of 
Spitfires have taken their place. The crocuses 
flame with orange hearts and the anemones 
suddenly spin like light pink wheels in the sun. 
But I know, and every Englishman knows, and 
it is part of our character that we do know and 
are aware, that to-morrow spring may once more 
be lost to us, buried again under snow. 





PICKING DAFFODILS FOR THE ENGLISH MARKETS 
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A COUNTRYWOMAN’S DIARY 


UST when the snow lay on the ground 
and the ice glittered over the flooded 
meadows, and every garage explained, not 
once nor twice, to every motorist, that 
chains were practically unobtainable—just 
when all this had temporarily displaced the 
Invasion as a subject for conversation, a town 
in the West of England held its Food Week. 

The opening meeting was billed for the 
day on which the thaw set in. 

Two speakers failed, and could hardly 
be blamed for doing so since the meeting was 
an afternoon one and the roads, slippery as 
glass, were dangerous enough by day and would 
have been impossible in the black-out. ‘The 
third speaker, who would normally have driven 
thirty-eight miles each way, took two hours to 
cover twenty miles, then abandoned the car 
and came on by train—another two hours— 
was told by a station taxi-driver that the hill 
leading to the public hall could not be negotiated 
by anything on wheels, but subsequently per- 
suaded him to the contrary, and eventually 
had to stay the night at the half-way house 
where the car had been left. 

The meeting, however, was attended by a 
hundred and twenty-five people—and the effort 
was to their credit. 

* - . 
T was also to the credit of the speakers—one 
of them a representative of the Ministry 
of Food—that they contrived to make the 
subject interesting. It becomes more and 
more difficult to think of new ways in which 
to praise the carrot, exalt the potato, and press 
the claims of oatmeal. 

I remembered a very old lady, ninety-odd 
years old when I knew her, who told me that 
her mother had borne twenty-one children, of 
whom sixteen had lived. ‘They had been fed 
almost entirely on oatmeal, skim milk and crusts 
of bread. On Sunday mornings those who had 
been good were given a treat. The treat was 
to dip their crust into the fat that had been 
used for the frying of the father’s weekly rasher 
of bacon. 

My old friend—born in the ’forties, a very 
lean period in rural England—lived to be 
ninety-five, and almost all her brothers and 
sisters to be well over eighty. All of them were 
healthy and hard-working throughout their 
long lives. 

Oatmeal seems to have deserved at least 
some of the credit. 

. . * 
N the West of England, at all events, and pro- 
bably in most remote country districts, the 


By E. M. DELAFIELD 


urban passion for eating everything out of a 
can is almost non-existent. There is not any 
question of “running round to the shops ”’ 
when the village may be anything from a 
mile to five miles distant, and only boasts of 
one shop anyway. 

Moreover, tinned food is too expensive 
for the average cottager, and the Women’s 
Institute movement has done a great deal 
towards inculcating a better knowledge of 
cooking and of food values in the minds of 
countrywomen. Even now, however, cookery 
demonstrations or classes are quite often 
turned down when suggested, on the grounds 
that ‘‘every woman knows about cooking 
already.” 

Some fallacies die hard. 

. * * 

ARKET towns and small villages, where 

once every face was familiar to the regular 
inhabitants, are now crowded with strangely 
trousered women, usually smoking cigarettes, 
with violently permed heads of hair and un- 
tidily reddened mouths, and very often highly 
d‘scontented expressions. And really, who 
can wonder at it ? 

They are accustomed to shops, cinemas, 
*buses and tubes. 

The countryside, where they have nothing 
on earth to do except walk about in unsuitable 
shoes, can possess no attractions for them 
whatever. 

And to those who say: ‘‘ Why can’t they 
help with the work in their billets ?”’ I can 
only reply: ‘‘ Have you ever tried helping 
another woman with the work in her own 
house, and, if so, how did you enjoy it ? And 
how did she?” 

* * * 

VACUATED children have started at least 

two fashions in the juvenile world. One is 
the wearing of hoods—with the result that a 
collection of gnome-like figures, in pointed 
woollen headgear, pervades all the lanes and 
the streets and the fields, like so many trolls 
out of an Ardrew Lang fairy-book. 

The other, regrettably, is a question of 
phonetics. ‘Those who were once known to 
their neighbours as Teddy, Peggy, Tommy 
or Patsy, are now—I fear for ever—referred to 
as Tedday, Peggay, Tommay and Patsay. 

* * * 
OT very long ago, the cat Thompson made 
an honourable appearance in these pages as 
having supplied a rabbit—unrationed—to his 
owners. 
Perhaps the praise bestowed on Thompsvur 


ENGLAND’S FRONT 


AVING made up my mind to drain 
a bit of ground at the bottom of 
my land—a nice bit of war-time 
reclamation work—I decided that 
; I was justified in getting some help 
with it. So I asked up at the shop in the village 
about a man. 
“Four doors down,”’ said the grocer, who 
is also our local administrator, witch-doctor, and 
prophet. ‘“‘Ask Jim Scully. He’ll give you a 
hand.”’ 

So I went four doors down. It was a 
wooden cottage, with a natty little front garden 
behind a fence, and a latch-gate. _I lifted the 
latch, and took two paces to the front door. It 
had a brass knocker, recently polished. I 
could see a smear of white metal-polish on 
the paintwork behind it. I knocked. No 
answer. I waited, and talked to a kitten that 
came blowing out from behind the house, crab- 
wise. The kitten looked at me, cross-eyed and 
absent-minded, then coiled itself up, sprang 
open, and was gone again. So after this diver- 
sion and polite wait, I knocked again. Still 
no answer, while the kitten c me round 
the angle of the wall and took another look. 

I retreated, in that rather shamefaced 
manner which one has on leaving a house 
whose people are out. Carefully, and as 
quietly as ‘possible, I relatched the gate, and 
stole away. 

“Not there ?”’ said the grocer, when I 





reported back to him. ‘‘ Not there? That’s 
funny, that is. Didn’t ought to be out, didn’t 
his missus. Not this time o’ day, she didn’t. 
Maybe she’s gone to Maidstone. But this ain’t 
market day, neither.”’ 

He reconsidered, and, after a while, almost 
shouted in my ear: 

‘““T know! You try Joe Roberts. He'll 
lend a hand to anybody. And knows his job, 
he does. Not a better ditcher in the whole 
of Kent. Two doors down from pub. Little 
place with rose arbour in front garden. His 
missus got a fancy for roses, she has. You 
won’t find her out, I reckon !”’ 

He chuckled at the absurdity of such a 
thought. 

I thanked him again, and walked through 
the village down to the pub. As it was now 
eleven o’clock, I took a little fortification before 
facing the missus of Joe Roberts. 

The cottage stood alone, in a nice piece of 
garden, and the rose arbour ran from the front 
gate to the door of the house, neat and tidy, 
with the briars pruned down to the pole, trim 
as a hair-cut. Once again I conquered my 
shyness, opened the gate, walked self-con- 
sciously up the path, and knocked at the front 
door. 

No answer. I waited; but this time no 
kitten relieved the embarrassment. Everything, 
indoors and out, was still. I admired the 
arbour all over again, as though rehearsing a 





after this achievement went to his head; 
perhaps he was merely unlucky. At all events, 
the next thing he brought to the house was 
no rabbit, but a steel trap—and it was fastened 
to his fore paw. 
* * * 

NOW onthe ground made it easy to trace the 

rake’s progress. Thompson had dragged 
his trap from the field, over a steep bank, 
across another field, over a wooden fence 
which must have necessitated one jump up and 
another one down, then across the width of the 
tennis court and garden path—and so to the 
front door. 

It is characteristic of Thompson’s optimis- 
tic nature and philosophical temperament that 
he then went quietly tosleep, in his trap,and only 
woke up while the release was taking place. 

His paw, though cut and swollen, was not 
broken. His appetite and his temper alike 
were unimpaired. 

* * * 
HINGS that would appear to have no 
connection whatever with the war have 
disappeared, and can no longer be replaced. 
Among them are drawing-pins, people able to 
mend watches, ruled writing pads, glycerine, 
and coloured candles. 

I dare say none of them is really indispen- 
sable—but I do sometmes remember the potato 
shortage in the last war—I think it was in 1916 
—when I, then young and very silly, attributed 
the whole thing to the enemy, and was quite 
unaware, for many months, that it was due to 
potato disease, and was a disaster altogether 
independent of war conditions. 

* * * 


N how many villages does the real old- 
fashioned Jumble Sale still bring in—mostly 
in coppers—a respectable sum of money? A 
jumble sale, I mean, that really 7s a jumble sale, 
and not a disguised bazaar or ‘“* white elephant ”’ 
sale. 

Last month, in a Devonshire parish of 
which the population is 700, it was desired to 
raise funds for the Y.W.C.A. huts for women 
war-workers. Jumble was appealed for, and 
jumble was given—old hats, chipped china, 
outgrown baby-clothes, worn-out shoes, and 
deplorable ‘‘ ornaments ”’ from attic bedrooms. 

A threepenny admission fee was charged, 
and tea and biscuits offered at threeperce per 
head. 

Scarcely anything was priced higher than 
half a crown. 

The result was a clear profit of twenty-five 


guineas for the Y.W.C.A. 


DOOK 


compliment to Mis. Joe Roberts. But the 
effort was wsted, for nedody came. I ven- 
tured to knock a second time, and in response 
I heard, or fanciea I heard, a sound from the 
back of the house. But it was not repeated, 
and I told myself | was mistaken, that the sound 
had come from beyond the house. Well, Mrs. 
Roberts was out too. 

I went back to the pub and reported. 

The landlord, a lugubrious man with an 
underhung jaw, now stroked that jaw incredu- 
lously. 

‘* Well, that’s funny,”’ he said. His voice 
had a rasp to it that gave it a natural element 
of doubtingness. ‘‘ I'll swear she was about. 
Heard her talking at the back to my old woman. 
Oh, well, she must have slipped up to the shop 
for a bit of something.”’ 

I had not the courage to contradict him, 
though I knew the shop was empty, and I had 
passed nobody as I walked down the street. 

‘“ Tf you want somebody this morning,”’ 
he went on, eyeing me shrewdly, ‘‘ my son 
will be knocking about, I expect. Waiting for 
his call-up, he is. Sort of unsettled him, it 
has. He'll be working his bit of garden. 
You know where he lives, don’t you ?”’ 

I wasn’t quite sure, I told the landlord. 
One must not confess complete ignorance of 
anything in a Kentish village. It is taken as 
a sign of all-round mental derangement. 

‘Yes, you know,” he said, “just up 
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toward the oast. His place stands back like, 
by the cart-sheds. Nice little place, too. His 
wife takes a pride in it, like. You can’t mistake 
it. Cleanest house in the neighbourhood, 
I tell my old woman. And she gets that 
mad!’’ He chuckled, and the rasp rose to 
an alarming creaking noise that was most 
ominous. 

I found the oast, and the cart-sheds. And 
there, sure enough, stood the cleanest little 
cottage built in Kentish rag, with warm tiled 
roof, and a red brick path edged with box. 
It was like a water-colour by Cotman, every 
tint transparent, yet glowing. 

I was hardened by now. I went boldly 
up that brick path and knocked at the front 
door with my _ knuckles—there being no 
knocker. No answer. Somewhat irritated by 
this time, I knocked again, and it seemed to 
me that I thundered on the door. 


ANIMAL LIFE IN 


OWEVER hard the winter, however 

deep the snow may have lain, wild 

life is ever optimistic and in a 

hurry to greet coming spring. In 

my home county of Shropshire we 

had an exceptionally heavy fall of snow which 

blanketed the country for several weeks, yet 

February was but three days old when Maggie, 

my pet magpie, began to carry twigs and lay 
the foundations of a nest. 
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Another wait. Then I heard a door at 
the back open and shut. Footsteps approached. 
From the side-shed a woman appeared, wiping 
her arms on her apron. She was massive. 
Her great round face, glowing with exertion, 
her heaving bosom, her formidable hands, 
like the steaks of yester-year before the days 
of meat rations: all these attributes shook me, 
so that I stammered out an almost unintelligible 
enquiry, ending up with the information that 
I had found both Mrs. Jim Scully and Mrs. 
Joe Roberts out. 

The landlord’s daughter-in-law threw up 
her great hands, heaved her bosom again, 
tossed her hair back, and laughed. The breeze 
of it almost blew out the stone walls of the 
cottage. 

‘*“Oh! oh!” she gasped. ‘Out! Ona 
washday morning! Oh no. Oh, don’t tell 
me that! Why, whatever—— ?” 


By FRANCES PITT 


But it was not of bird affairs I set out 
to write. I did not use the word “ animal ” 
at the head of this article in its scientific sense 
of “living being,” but in its narrow popular 
meaning of ‘‘ four-legged beast,’ and I intended 
to deal with rabbits and hares, foxes, badgers, 
and so on, in the very early spring, so I will 
now turn to them and begin with that most 
important animal, the too common rabbit. It 
is important by reason of its menace to agri- 
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TWO LEVERETS 
Although the family may consist of as many as five leverets, only two or three are as a rule 
found together. Though the hare is a much later breeder than the rabbit, leverets can 
occasionally be found in the early spring 
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Then light suddenly dawned. I saw her 
stop, held up by a barrier of enlightenment. 

““ Did you go to the front door, like you 
did here ?”’ she asked, almost whispering, as 
though she were awe-stricken. 

I nodded. 

“Bless you, sir, we don’t use our front 
doors down in Kent, we don’t. Like as not, 
their doors are blocked up; I know ours is. 
No use in draughts, I always say. And all the 
mud traipsing into the sitting-room. No. 
And I don’t reckon many women would open 
their front-doors, neither. Not even if old 
Hitler came along ! No, if he wants a fuss mada 
of him, he’d better not come in by Kent way !”’ 

And this time we both laughed, long and 
loud, and in the course of our laughter her 
husband appeared, and waited patiently until 
we were able to draw him into the conference. 

RICHARD CHURCH. 


EARLY SPRING 


culture, and important too because of the time 
and money that has to be expended to keep 
it in check. A wet time in the early spring is, 
however, more efficient in this respect than all 
the farmer’s efforts to reduce the numbeis of 
the rabbit. 

At the merest hint of spring ahead the 
doe rabbit gets busy. For this first fa. “ly of 
the season she likes to make special p: ara- 
tions, which preparations usually take the firm 
of digging a nest tunnel at a distance from her 
home burrow and furnishing it with care. 

Some people question whether the buck 
rabbit has any concern for his spouse or off- 
spring, but one March day I watched from a 
window two rabbits enter the garden. One 
had the broad head and war-scarred appearance 
of an old buck, but the other was of more 
feminine aspect. The rabbit I assumed to be 
the doe began to scratch in a grassy bank. 
The old man sat and watched her. In twenty 
minutes she had dug a sufficiently deep hole 
to be lost to view. She then abandoned the 
business and the two went off together, but 
the next morning at the same time they were 
back again and the tunnel was enlarged. The 
third morning completed it, but I missed the 
furnishing, which was probably done by night. 
A day or two later a closed entrance denoted 
that the nursery was occupied, but no stopping 
with earth scratched back into the hole could 
defeat the nose of a certain lady. ‘Tiny, my 
terrier, came upon the scene, and that was the 
end of the story. 

Perhaps it was as well, for a March family 
of rabbits in the garden would not have been 
a blessing, and that brings me back to the effect 
of weather on the rabbit population. Snow, 
thaw, rain and flood, with a water-logged coun- 
tryside, and consequent drowning of the early 
litters of rabbits, does more, as I said before, 
to keep the rabbit population under control 
than all the efforts of the rabbit-catcher. 

It is somewhat remarkable that the hare, 
which lives in the open and would appear to 
be yet more at the mercy of the vagaries of 
the weather, does not seem to suffer so much 
from spring storms. The reason, no doubt, 
is that it is not such an early breeder. Occa- 
sional leverets may be found very soon, but 
the majority are not born until later. 

Young animals that are usually born in 
March are badger cubs, but neither wind nor 
weather matters to them, for their nursery is 
so dry, so snug, and so remote from what goes 
on above ground that they are little if at all 
affected by anything that happens on the 
surface. 

The badger is not only a great digger, but 
a discreet animal as regards the choice of a spot 
for his operations. He usually drives his shafts 
into a dry bank, often picking a place where 
a layer of sand beneath clay or rock ensures 
good working conditions and dry lodgings. 

It is in February that we first note particu- 
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lar evidence of the activities of that admirable 
lady and perfect housekeeper, Madame the 
sow badger. Spring-cleaning is a mania with 
her. She digs and delves, scratches and 
scrapes, and throws out quantities of earth 
and general débris including much old bedding. 

Unlike the fox, which does not make itself 
any couch, the badger likes a good bed, and 
with cubs in prospect the sow seeks fresh fern, 
grass, and so on. It is on those nights when 
the moon shines brightly on the sheets of wild 
snowdrops beneath the woodland trees that 
Madame works especially hard, collecting and 
dragging home the needed stuff. I have several 
times seen badgers gathering bedding, and 
each time the procedure was the same: the 
bracken, or whatever it might be, was scraped 
together and tucked against the chest, when 
the animal shuffled backwards to its hole, drag- 
ging the material along. A good deal was shed, 
but the bulk was pulled down the tunnel. 

Badger cubs are usually born be- 
tween the beginning of February and 
the end of March, so the reason of 
the early February “ spring-cleaning ”’ 
is apparent. Whether the boar badger 
likes the strenuous turning-out is a 
matter on which, alas! it is difficult 
to get light. As a fact we know little 
of his relationship with the sow. 
They may pair for life—indeed, they 
probably do—but we are quite with- 
out evidence about it. From what I 
have been able to glean, I think the 
couple live together until Madame 
makes home life unbearable for him, 
and he then goes off into near-by 
lodgings. I have several times found 
old male badgers at this season 
residing in makeshift quarters near 
the main “set,” to use the word 
employed by sportsmen of old to 
denote a badger’s burrow. 

Badger cubs are queer little rat- 
like things at birth, blind, helpless, 
and in need of a good nest, yet they 
are not so rat-like as very young fox 
cubs, and they have to lie on the bare 
earth. 

Most fox cubs are born in March, 
though the old vixen is usually success- 
ful in keeping the matter secret. 
Quietly did she scrape out and do up 
the old fox-earth beneath the larches, 
yet more discreetly did she enlarge 
that rabbit-burrow beneath the pussy 
willows, and now she snuggles six 
tiny grey-brown cubs to her side in 


the heart of the bank beneath the 
willows. 








WHEN THE FOX-CUBS ARE OLD ENOUGH TO PLAY OUTSIDE THEIR EARTH 


The silvery catkins wave in the breeze, 
thrushes sing from near-by trees, and the 
bleating of lambs comes to her ears; but 
the sounds that interest her are such as are 
made by man and dog. Sounds, however, 
are not so important to a creature of sensi- 
tive nose as smells, hence the faintest whiff 
of man-odour is more alarming to the vixen 
than anything she can hear. If she has 
cause to think a person has been near her 
nursery, there will be a midnight flitting, 
when she will carry the cubs away, one by 
one, probably to that first earth she got ready. 

On one occasion a gamekeeper reported 
to me, in all good faith, that he had three 
litters of cubs on his beat. I investigated the 
matter with care, and found there was but 
one litter. What had happened was that, 
following his first discovery, the vixen had 
carried off her little ones to an earth four 
hundred yards away. Here the keeper 





A PAIR OF WELL-GROWN YOUNG 
BADGERS 
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presently espied evidence of the hole being 
in use by foxes; here, too, the vixen still 
felt far from safe, and again she carried off 
the cubs. But the third time, perhaps get- 
ting used to the scent of human steps before 
the burrow, she tolerated his visits and let the 
family remain for a while, though they had 
two subsequent removals. 

So far we have been considering the young 
animals of March, but there is another side to 
animal life in earliest spring, and that is the 
awakening of those that slept while winter held 
sway. A mild spring day, when the warm sun 
turns the silver pussy willows into golden 
palm, brings many a sleeper to life. The bats 
in the old barn and the church tower squeak 
and dispute, the hedgehog unrolls its spiny 
ball and gets ready to leave its retreat, and the 
dormouse, most typical of hibernating mammals, 
slim from its long fast but alert and eager, 
likewise comes forth. 

Some people may be surprised 
that I do not include the red squirrel 
and the badger among the animals 
roused by the lengthening days of 
March, but neither hibernates, in the 
true sense of the word, so far as these 
islands are concerned. Both will stay 
abed if conditions are very bad, but 
neither lapses into the profound 
torpor of the bat or the dormouse. 

The pleasant evenings when gnats 
dance in aery columns are joyous 
ones for the bats. The flittermouse, 
to use that country term by which 
our common small bat, the pipistrelle, 
is known in many districts, is the 
most enterprising. It rushes forth 
to harry the insect throng, to race’ 
and chase through the grey dusk and 
rejoice at the renewed life now flowing 
through its tiny frame, the life that is 
now rising like a mighty tide through- 
out the land, which we hear in the dawn 
songs of blackbirds and thrushes, and 
see, as we have said, in the antics 
of the dusk-flying bat. 

The March winds may veer to 
the east and blow with a chill force 
that sends the bats back to bed, 
silences the songsters, and gives the 
peewits cause to wail with extra vigour, 
but spring is here, as the snowdrops, 
th: com'ng daffodils and other flowers 
testify, and such setbacks are merely 
temporary ones. In a few days the 
birds will sing more lustily than 
ever, and the hares on the arable 
ground will be prancing in crazy 
courtship antics. 
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F walls of brick and stone can hold, for 

all time, some intangible deposit of tiic 

great events which once took place within 

their span, no human dwelling should 
have a richer heritage than No. 10, Downing 
Strect. It is the house ot history, in which 
the past is a living “ presence not to be put 
by ” even in to-day’s most vivid and insistent 
hour. 

Yet I think first of it, not as an historic 
monument, nor as an “ official residence,” 
but as the beloved home in which I spent 
eight of the happiest and most unforgettable 
years of my life. 

I had barely crossed its threshold since 
we left it (in December, 1916) until last year, 
when Mr. Churchill went to live there as 
Prime Minister. Then I had the delight and 
excitement of visiting it once more, of explor- 
ing again every familiar room and stair and 
pessage, all thronged with memories. Parts 
of the house seemed so unchanged that | 
felt 1 might have left it only yesterday ; others 
had been transformed out of all recognition 
by that great artist in decoration the late Sir 
Philip Sassoon, when First Commissioner of 
Works in 1937. It is a tribute to him that 


not one touch in the changes jarred on a 
The beauty end 


single retrospective nerve. 


Photcgraph by Cecil Beaton 


THE HOME OF PRIME MINISTERS 
By LADY VIOLET BONHAM-CARTER 


Lord Oxford’s daughter describes not only the 

history and the rooms in the most historic house 

in the world, but what it feels like to have the 
Cabinet meeting in the house. 





tne amenities of the house 
have been increased ten- 
thousandtold. Its tredi- 
tional atmosphere remains 
intact. 

In the _ beautiful 
photogrephs by Mr. Cecil 
Beaton readers can see 
for themselves what 
No. 10, Downing Sireet 
looks like to-day. Perhaps 
it might interest some of 
them to know. what 
changes have taken place 
since we first went to 
live there in 1908, and a 
few tacts about its previous 
history. 

I shall always remem- 
ber our first visit to the 
house after my father 
became Prime Minister. 
I had been there once 
before when my father 
took me at the age of six 
to have luncheon with 
Mr. Gladstone. His eagle face and the 
lightning in his eyes are my most vivid 
memory of that visit, and the house left 
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THE HORSE GUARDS AND WHITEHALL, FROM MR. CHURCHILL’S WINDOW 
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THE PORTAL OF BRITISH HISTORY 


little impression on my mind. His daughter, 
Mrs. Drew, fearing, I think, that we might 
not approach it in a sufficiently reverent spirit, 
expressed a wish to meet us there and take 
us over it. We were gay and excited at the 
‘hought of moving into a new house (with a 
garden !), and I fear that her admonitions on 
the doorstep: ‘‘ Now, remember that you 
are on holy ground” may have fallen on 
somewhat deat ears. My first impression as 
I looked at the narrow fagade was of a very 
small house. Then the dark green door with 
its lion’s-head knocker opened on a low hall, 
beyond which stretched a long red-carpeted 
corridor with a bust ot Pitt in an alcove on 
the lett. (I notice that that bust has now 
been displaced by a new one of Disraeli, 
though Pitt is still, I am glad to say, in the 
corridor side by side with Lord Melbourne.) 
At the end of the passage the house suddenly 
begins to spread and broaden out in a sur- 
prising way. We are in another hall, or lobby, 
outside the Cabinet Room. The rooms of 
the two principal Private Secretaries open on 
to it. There is a bust of Wellington, a 
bookcase full of Hansards, a weather-glass, 
and a table, which I remember as_ being 
usually covered with the hats of Cabinet 
Ministers. 

(This lobby used to be a thrilling place 
to run into during the dispersal of a Cabinet 
after one of its meetings. When a tug-of-war 
over some major issue had been taking place, 
one could make a pretty good guess from the 
faces of the departing stream of Ministers 
which of them had been on the winning side. 
Our guides, philosophers and friends the 
Messengers also mzde a study of Cabinet 
Ministers, as they helped them on with their 
coats, though from a different angle. ‘‘ You 
would never believe it, Miss! Mr. X is the 
only Minister who ever uses a looking-glass 
before he goes away !”’) 

We pass through an archway on the right 
to the foot of the main staircase, and at the 
top of it the size and intricate nature of the 
house begin to reveal themselves. There are 
innumerable passages, ante-rooms, steps going 
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(Top) MR. CHL RCHILL 
AT WORK IN THE 
CABINET ROOM 


* The long table covered 
with a green cloth, now 
fading into sage, on which 
rest twenty blotting books 
bound in black ”’ 





(Right) THE MAIN 
RECEPTION- ROOM. 
DESIGNED BY 
WILLIAM KENT 





Over the chimneypiece, 

Sir Robert Walpole ; by 

the window, Mrs. Ran- 
dolph Churchill 
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up, steps going down, mysterious baize doors 
which may lead either into the pantry or the 
‘Treasury—one is never quite sure which. 
The complete absence of any defined limits 
between the official and the domestic quarters 
is a constant element oi: charm and surprise. 
One feels that for centuries the house has 
grown its own shape like a tree, and never 
vielded to planning. 

Many different architects and builders 
have, of course, had a hand in it. Sir George 
Downing, who gave his name to the street 
and built the original house fronting on it ; 
Sir Christopher Wren who, though he may 
not actually have built the garden side and 
the wall, certainly acted as Surveyor of these 
alterations in 1677; Kent, who is also the 
architect of the Treasury and to whom the 
house owes all its most beautiful and character- 
istic features; and Sir John Soane, who de- 
signed the dining-room in 1825. 

1 am deeply indebted to Mr. G. H. 
Chettle for information as to the past history 
of the house, much of which has only come 
to light within the last ten years. The north 
block covers part of the site of Whitehall 
Palace and part of the gardens of Hampden 
House. In 1622 this property (Hampden 
House) was left to Elizabeth, the mother of 
John Hampden and aunt of Oliver Cromwell, 
who died there in 1665. It was a large house, 
partly built of brick, partly half-timber, hung 
with tiles, with a large garden with “ divers 
fruit Trees, Plants, Rootes and Flowers, very 
pleasant to the Eye and profitable for use. 
Alsoe severall handsom, delightfull Gravelly 
walkes, seats and arbors. ” In 1651 
the Parliamentary Commissioners sold the 
Crown’s interest and in 1654 this was acquired 
by Sir George Downing, who seems to have 
been one of the vilest characters in English 
public life. Pepys, who worked under him 
for a time, calls him “a perfidious rogue ” 
and ‘“‘ most ungrateful villaine,’ and in the 
Calendar of Treasury Books (1660-67) he is 
described as “‘a doubly-perjured traitor but 
a most capable official.”’ At the Restoration 
the transaction became void, but Charles II 
granted a lease of the property in reversion 
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THE PRIME MINISTER’S STATUETTE 
OF PITT 


to Downing in 1664. He entered into pos- 
session in 1682 and began the building of 
Downing Street. 

Before this speculative building was 
undertaken, however, the house overlooking 
St. James’s Park was re-built. Its first 
occupant was the Duke of Buckingham, 
followed a few years later (in 1677), after a 
second re-building, by the Earl and Countess 
of Lichfield. The Countess, who was “‘ cele- 
brated for her blameless beauty and her 
numerous issue,” was the daughter of 
Charles II by the Duchess of Cleveland, and 
had been married in that year at the age of 
twelve. There is a letter from Charles II 
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to his daughter dated April 3, 1684, advising 
her to build the garden wall. 

I think it a very reasonable thing that other houses 
should not look into your house without your 
permission and this note will be sufficient for 
Mr. Surveyor to build up your wall as high as 
you please, the only caution I give you is not to 
prejudice the corner house, which you know your 
sister Sussex is to have, and the building up the 
wall there will signify nothing to you, only incon- 
venience her. 

(There is no evidence that Lady Sussex did 
move into a house in Downing Street.) 

Sir Christopher Wren (Mr. Surveyor) had 
charge of these and the other alterations to 
the house. 

The next occupants were Lord Overkirk 
(1691-1708) and Count Bothmar, who died 
in 1732. He spent a good deal of money on 
the house. Downing had built his new street 
to the south of the house, and when George II 
offered it to Sir Robert Walpole it was decided 
to enlarge it by joining it to the house in 
Downing Street which backed on to it. Kent 
worked on the house for three years, from 
1732 to 1735. He largely re-built the north 
fecade, made a new staircase, completely 
redecorated the main ground and first floor 
rooms, and he is responsible for all their 
beautiful mantelpieces, cornices, doors and 
panelling. In the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York, a scrap-book has been found which 
once belonged to Horace Walpole and 
contains the drawings made by Kent for Sir 
Robert Walpole ot the panelling and decora- 
tion of the rooms, exactly agreeing with the 
originals in Downing Street, with pencil and 
ink notes of the pictures which hang there. 
The work was completed in 1735, Walpole 
moved in, and No. 10 became, tor the first 
time, the official residence of the Prime 
Minister of England. 

The four large and lovely rooms on the 
first floor, overlooking the garden and the 
Horse Guards Parade, are now all used as 
reception-rooms. In our day two of them 
were bedrooms, occupied by my father and 
my stepmother. And here, on our first visit, 
we had our first shock. Inside my father’s 
bedroom there was a very primitive walled-off 
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A corner of a sitting-room, with pale green walls and yellow woodwork. 


bathroom containing a large old-fashioned 
metal bath. This, we were told, was the 
only bath in the house! Nor, except for the 
case of Hansards in the hall, was there a single 
bookshelf anywhere. (Had no Prime Minister 
then ever read ?—or washed ?) These defects 
were, however, soon remedied by the Office 
of Works. Before long, bathrooms and book- 
shelves came down on us like manna through- 
out the house. The only other flaw was the 
embossed Victorian wallpaper on the walls 
of the drawing-room—an incongruous back- 
ground to the beautiful early Georgian mantel- 
piece and mouldings. ‘To remove it would 
have been a major operation, and whatever 
colour we persuaded Sir Lionel Earle to paint 
it, it still remained irrevocably itself. It is 
there to this day ; but it has been touched 
by a magic brush with a pale lemon wash 








which gives it the appearance of an exquisite’ 


faded brocade—a real tour de force. 

The “ grandest ” and most formal of the 
four reception-rooms is the one we used to 
call the Pillar Room—a large white and gold- 
panelled room supported by two great pillars 
of creamy marble with gold Ionic capitals. It 
has some delightful eighteenth-century and 
other portraits: Sir Robert Walpole in 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s robes ; Richard 
Weston, Earl of Portland (after Van Dyck), 
Lord High Treasurer in the days of Charles I’s 
illegal levy of ship money—a tall, fat man 
with a white ruff and a wand ; Queen Anne’s 
Treasurer, Lord Godolphin, by Kneller ; 
Spencer Percival, Prime Minister in 1809, 
who was shot in the lobby of the old House 
of Commons by Bellingham ; Lord Clifford 
of Chudleigh (of the Cabal) ; Henry Pelham, 


The portrait of Mr. Churchill is by Orpen 


by Van Loo; and a Millais’s 
Gladstone. 

My father used to sit and work in this 
room at a vast writing-table near the window 
when he did not mind being relatively accessi- 
ble. When it was vital that he should not 
be disturbed he took refuge in the Cabinet 
Room below. 

Beyond the Pillar Room and leading out 
of it is the Breakfast Room, in our day prac- 
tically unused except by the children. Now, 
with the oak panelling painted white, it is a 
gay and charming room in which the Prime 
Minister and Mrs. Churchill have all their 
meals except when they are entertaining a 
large party. Opening out of it through high 
double doors is the large official dining-room, 
in which one can comfortably sit down fifty 
tor dinner. This dining-room (the work of 


copy of 
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Soane, with alterations by Disraeli) has 
dignity and spaciousness but not beauty. 
The high coved ceiling I have always thought 
ugly, and the oak panelling, when we came in, 
was covered with a shiny varnish until we 
scraped it off. There is a rather dull full- 
length portrait of Pitt over the mantelpiece 
(a copy), and on the side wall a delightful 
one of Nelson, unconcernedly turning his 
back on the Fleet which is blazing away behind 
him. ‘The portrait of Pitt always reminds 
me painfully of one of the things I had better 
have left unsaid. Showing Sir Charles 
Holroyd, Keeper of the National Gallery, 
over the house, I pointed it out to him, adding 
apologetically : “I fear we have no originals 
in this room—that is only a dreary copy,” to 
which he replied: “I painted it.” 

The most miraculous change in the 
Downing Street of to-day is the beautiful new 
staircase put in by Sir Philip Sassoon con- 
necting the first floor with the top floor 
bedrooms. ‘These in our day were poky 
attic rooms, reached only by a back stair. 
They have been transformed into the perfect 
bedrooms, flooded with sunshine, now used 
by the Prime Minister and Mrs. Churchill. 
They open on a broad light corridor with 
the atmosphere of a country house. 

There is one other room in the house, 
known only to a few, which inexplicably 
holds the sense of being in the country. It 
is a small, sunny sitting-room, opening on to 
the garden, which, when we went to Downing 
Street, I at once chose as my own. My 
father gave it to me, and his Parliamentary 
Private Secretary, Mr. Edwin Montagu, who 
had pegged out a pre-emptive claim to it, 


HIS is not a discourse on “ gents’ 

neckwear,’’ nor does it refer to those 

horrific occasions on which players 

must proceed to the nineteenth hole 

or further, one to live and the other 
to die. About those I wrote something the 
other day. The ties I mean are those in which 
two or even more are equal for the first place 
in an open championship. 

A tie for the Championship is the one thing 
a golfing reporter really dreads. He dreams of 
it in nightmares and awakes raving. He has 
already had all he wants ; to stay another day 
upsets his plans and robs him perhaps of a 
peaceful week-end at home before he starts 
on his travels again. So he does not take at 
all a ‘‘ sporting’’ view of the situation. On 
the contrary, when he sees a man addressing 
himself to the putt that may make a tie of it, 
he prays, selfishly and fervently, that the poor 
fellow may miss it. 

I am bound to say that I think Providence 
has, on the whole, been wonderfully kind to us, 
far more so than it has to our American golfing 
brethren. In the American Open Champion- 
ship there has been a series of ties. There was 
one last vear between Lawson Little and 
Sarazen ; the great Bobby Jones himself took 
part in three ties and, what is even more sur- 
prising, lost two out of those three play-offs, 
to Johnnie Farrell and Willie Macfarlane 
respectively. Here there have been far fewer 
of these dramatic affairs, and in the course of 
reporting championships since 1908 I have 
only three times been kept for that extra day’s 
work, a fact for which, though they produced 
their thrilling moments, I am _ on balance, ex- 
ceedingly thankful. I should add that I am 
also extremely thankful that I did see by far 
the most historic of all ties, that between Ray, 
Vardon and Francis Ouimet at Brookline in 
1913 ; but let nobody be alarmed lest I describe 
it all over again ! 

With so many fine players and such desper- 
ately keen competition it is prima facie curious 
that there should be so few ties. I think the 
explanation lies in the words proclaiming the 
blessedness of him ‘‘ who gets his blow in fust.’’ 
Of several likely winners the actual winner is 
generally the man who starts and so finishes 
early. He sets up a mark to aim at, and the 
others who know all about it are just beaten 
by that piece of knowledge. Sometimes they 





MRS. WINSTON CHURCHILL 


A photograph taken recently at the launching 


of a ship 


was so angry that he tore out the telephone 
by the roots, exclaiming: “ She shan’t have 
this, anyway !”’ To-day I rejoice to see that 
this little room is often used as a sanctuary 
of peace by the Prime Minister and Mrs. 


TIES 


may be beaten, too, because their knowledge 
is inaccurate, as that obtained from well meaning 
spectators often is. When Jack White won at 
Sandwich in 1904, Braid had to do the last hole 
in an extremely safe and conservative four in 
order, as he thought, to make sure of tying, 
only to discover that he had needed a three to 
tie. It does not, of course, in the least follow 
that he could have got it, but he would have 
given himself the chance. It was said, too, 
that in 1898, at Prestwick, when Vardon beat 





A Golf Commentary by 
BERNARD DARWIN : 








Willie Park by a stroke, Park thought he had 
his putt to win when in fact he had it to tie ; 
but we are here getting into the dangerous 
reg.on of “ ifs.”’ 

I have seen a good many people come to 
the last hole with something to tie and take just 
one more stroke; Jurado at Carnoustie, for 
instance, in 1931, wanting a four and taking 
five, though I believe in that case he did not 
know what he wanted. If he had, he would 
probably not have played short of the burn in 
two, but made a great effort to get home. 
There was Adams at Hoylake, too, who made 
a great spurt to catch Padgham; he made a 
splendid effort, and his putt was ‘‘ in and out 
of the hole,’ but the ball ended outside, and 
that is where it generally does end in these cases. 
‘This to tie’ beats most people. 

The three play-offs that I have watched in 
this country have been in 1911 between Vardon 
and Massey at Sandwich; in 1921, between 
Jock Hutchison and Mr. Wethered at St. 
Andrews; in 1933, also at St. Andrews, 
between Densmore Shute and Craig Wood. I 
must honestly confess that without that wonder- 
ful source of memory, a book of newspaper 
cuttings, I am rather dim about all three. Of 
that in 1911 I remember far more clearly the 
events leading up to the tie. Vardon, weakening 
a little in his last round, had given several 
people a chance. Herd actually wanted a four 
to win and took six; Mr. Hilton finished, as 
I remember, with three fives and so missed the 
opportunity of a most glorious and crowning 
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One last word about the Cabinet Room— 
the heart of the house. It is as it has always 
been: the five great windows opening on to 
the garden, the long table covered with a 
green cloth, now fading into sage, on which 
rest twenty blotting-books bound in_ black 
and each inscribed in gold letters 


CABINET ROOM 
Ist Lorp 


the self-same water bottle on a tray, with 
three glasses (never more than three). Above 
the fine white marble mantelpiece hangs 
the portrait of Sir Robert Walpole by Van 
Loo, looking down on the Prime Minister’s 
chair immediately below—a chair distinguished 
from its fellows by its arms alone, and yet, 
as only he who sits in it can know, the 
throne of the most powerful and lonely man 
in England. 

I have given a bare inventory of the dry 
bones of this most living house. I wish I 
could suggest the force and essence of its 
tremendous personality. The pulse of great 
events that beats in every hour—Big Ben 
chiming close by, like a friend, in the silence 
of the night—a wood-pigeon cooing in the 
may-tree in the garden through a summer 
afternoon—the Horse Guards Parade alive 
with scarlet and trumpets as the Guards 
rehearse the Trooping of the Colour on a 
May morning—the whiteness of the Treasury 
turning to silver in the twilight. These 
broken fragments are but a part of it. Through 
them all runs an unbroken thread—a sense 
of the beauty, strength and continuity of the 
English tradition. Downing Street is its 
temple and its home. 


victory. Then came Massey, wanting a four, 
and the home hole in the wind called that day 
for two very good shots. He had a good tee 
shot, but the ball lay rather awkwardly some- 
thing above him for his second. He looked at 
it carefully, and then took a wooden club and 
hit one of the grandest shots I ever saw, right 
home, and laid his long putt stone dead. It 
was a superb finish, but the prelude to a poor 
play-off. 

Vardon’s wooden club play in the final 
sticks in my head as the best I ever saw; it 
was a reversion to the very best days of twelve 
years before, and he was winning all the time. 
In fact, I remember very little about Massey 
except that on the thirty-fifth green he picked 
up his bail with a smile half despairing but all 
friendly, and surrendered. In point of pre- 
liminary excitement Jock Hutchison and Mr. 
Wethered would have been impossible to 
surpass. No American had then won our Open 
Championship, and, though Hutchison had 
been born and bred at St. Andrews, yet he 
was then an American citizen and an American- 
ised golfer. That was stunning enough, but 
there was something else, for here after years 
was, in the person of his opponent, an amateur 
with the chance of equalling the feats of Mr. 
Ball and Mr. Hilton. For the first round we 
had good hope, for Hutchison was only three 
strokes ahead at luncheon with 74 against 77. 
Afterwards, however, he began to draw away, 
and we were all resigned some time before 
the end. 

Shute and Wood, two Americans, provided 
a game that was interesting but hardly exciting, 
for with the best will in the world we could 
not lash ourselves into a frenzy as to which 
would win. So, except for the players, to 
whom it mattered a great deal, there was rather 
the feeling of an exhibition match. Only one 
thing I remember clearly, the very first hole. 
Shute was safely on the green in two, and Wood 
went into the burn. Everyone expected that 
at so early a stage he would limit his liability 
and lift with a penalty; but no! with great 
enterprise he took off his stockings and paddled 
in. It was a bold thing to do, and failure 
might have hung a millstone round his neck, 
but he duly got out, and so justified himself 
and his courage. Shute won in the end by 
five strokes, having played soundly and well, 
but to call it “‘ exciting ’’ would be idle flattery. 
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AN ARTIST LOOKS AT CHINA’S BORDERFOLK 


Reviewed by LADY HOSIE 


Through China’s Wall. Written, and 
illustrated in black and white, by 
Graham Peck. (Collins, 12s. 6d.) 

ERE is a true, humorous 
and happy book, well writ- 
ten and fascinatingly illus- 
trated by the author, who 
is also an artist of great 

alent. The dust-jacket provides the 
irst promise of the entertainment 
vithin, for it gives a map of China 
ione in the old Chinese way, that is 
vith the north at the bottom of the 
yaper, and the south at the top : while 

he last illustration is the head of a 

oung Miao tribesman, with face 

ilted back to look you squarely in 
he eyes—as manly a type as any 
vation could father. 

In 1935, those halcyon days pre- 
var even for China, now in her fourth 
vear of grim endurance and heroic 
orment, Mr. Graham Peck, an Ameri- 
can artist, set off to tour the world 
with a capital of a few hundred pounds. 
His first objective was Peking. Fatal 
decision: for that city, with its 
glowing colours, its spaciousness, its 
symmetrical curving lines of roofs, 
the sheltered courtyards of its homes 
open only, like ‘‘ heavenly wells,”’ to 
the sky—all these ravish every visitor. 
How much more an artist! From 
that moment Mr. Graham Peck 
was a lost man—his soul was reft 
from him. He had, however, served 
his apprenticeship to that hard mistress 
art, so he still had enough presence of mind 
to set to work resolutely to learn some Chinese 
while he could, and those lessons of his must 
have stood him in good stead during the next 
year or two, when he wandered over China’s 
borderlands. 

Now it was not to China or Chinese people 
as such that he gave his heart. The great 
centres of Chinese population in the south, 
the elegancies and sophistications of Chinese 
civilisation hold him in no thrall. It must 
have been the Mongol creators of Peking, 
which is so different from any other Chinese 
city, who whispered charms into his ears ; for 
after six months or so he set off north-west in 
the direction of Mongolia. There men still 


live a nomad pastoral life, and move their 
encampments about the vast grassy steppes. 
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He found himself accepted as a guest in one 
such camp. With joyous satisfaction, he set 
to work to draw, and draw again, in charcoal 
or with brush or pen and ink, the strange 
figures of the other inhabitants and visitors 
common to that primitive state of society, in 
which ablutions are almost unknown. 

‘* Fortunately, the strong sun and winds 
of the plateau did marvels for them—lI rarely 
noticed an odour except in a closed yurt where 
a fire was burning. It can’t be understood 
just how good the open weather was to the 
Mongols unless it’s also mentioned that they 
not only went unwashed but entirely unwiped. 
In their original haunts paper was rarer than 
water and of course there could be no leaves 
in a desert.” 

For all that, certain customs had to be 
carefully followed ; and 
the one great solecism 
was to sit or lie in 
such a fashion that 
one’s feet pointed in 
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A SUBURBAN HOUSEWIFE, CHENGTU, WEST CHINA 


The wide black turban is a Szechuanese remedy for headaches 
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the direction of ‘“ the god-box”’ or 
family shrine set up in the yurt. 
‘This was a.small red-lacquer case 
jammed full of litthe Buddhas, paper 
ornaments, candles, incense, and stale 
offerings of meat and whisky.” 

After his sojourn in Mongolia, 
Mr. Peck next was impelled to set off 
for China’s west, the edges of the 
province of Szechuan where, at the 
moment, the Generalissimo and his 
great lady have taken hold of the 
evacuated Chinese Government. There, 
to-day, they guard the springs of 
China’s age-long civilisation and in- 
spire hope for their newer uprising. 
In that province tribesfolk also still 
live free and untrammelled, coming 
down from their fastnesses to barter 
their goods in the border market towns, 
as might have done the Welsh in the 
days of Glendower. He stayed more 
months there, absorbed by those faces 
so different from those he had met 
on the streets of American towns. 
Indeed, my only quarrel with Mr. 
Peck is that, for all his great humanity, 
he seemed unable to perceive the 
virility and cheerful courage of his 
own fellow-Americans, or the Cana- 
dians with whom he lodged. They 
were, perforce, missionaries, for which 
he almost apologises. Yet the fact 
that they, alone of all Western people, 
are to be found living in that wind- 
swept, inhospitable border, would 
seem proof to most of us that they, 
too, possess some unusual inner freedom and 
tenacity of the soul. His study of the 
mission station, set there, far off on the 
bounds of a Chinese city, with its American 
neatness, its Western clothes hung _ out 
systematically to dry, the efficient parson 
and his brood striding vigorously to the 
church with its clanging bell, is vastly amusing 
and excellently drawn. But to call such outposts 
of Americanism “ prosaic’ seems lacking in 
insight. After all, even in Europe and America, 
Chinese families endeavour to make their homes 
as Chinese as possible. 

After Szechuan, Mr. Peck betook himself 
southwards, and travelled in one of those 
torturing vehicles, a Chinese country omnibus, 
where the fumes of petrol reek, and all the 
passengers are continuously sick. At last he 
reached the province of Kweichow, with its 
fantastic landscape, where sugar-loaf hills dot 
the high plateaux. There, he again found 
clansmen ; as also in the province of Yunnan, 
with its aboriginal tribes who, only now, under 

















“A LITTLE FARMSTEAD JUST OUTSIDE A COUNTRY TOWN. WHOSE CRENELLATED CITY-WALL AND GATE-TOWERS 
SHOW IN THE DISTANCE UNDER THE LEE OF HIGH HILLS” 





(From Through China's Wall) 
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the pressure of Chinese evacuation, are coming 
into full touch with their conquerors of so many 
centuries ago. Ever south went Mr. Peck, till 
at last he pierced China’s far hot border, just 
as, many moons ago, he had passed through 
her Great Wall in the cold north. And all the 
time, with his pencil and pen, he was drawing 
those peoples of the simpler life, whose home 
is in the hills, whose ‘‘ faces are washed with 
the wind, and hair combed by the rain’”’ as 
the Chinese put it. After he had studied awhile 
the hill folk of Indo-China, and pondered the 
impact of France upon them, once again Peking 
called him. So, instead of going on with his 
world tour round by India, back he went to 
his first love. I am very glad he did, for it 
gave him time to edit and compare all the won 
derful pictures he had made of people who may 
not remain much longer in their original state. 

So it happened, too, that he was in Peking 
when the cruel Japanese attack began. Jovy 
fled, as he went out for the Red Cross to pick 
up the gangrened Chinese remnants of the 
battlefields. Finally he injured his foot, found 
he was coming to the end of his money, and, 
with reluctant heart, took train across Siberia, 
crossed the Atlantic in a boat full of Jewish 
refugees, and reached America. 

As an artist, Mr. Peck has three genres, 
all of them effective and interesting. He calls 


London that is to be.—VII 





himself a “‘ literalist,’’ and by that I think he 
means that he sketches in everything he sees. 
All his pictures tell a story. His larger portraits, 
done with a beautifully soft finish, are admirable. 
One is of a Szechuanese housewife ; and 
you can almost see in her eyes the headache 
for which she wears her flat black turban, 
while the expression of the babe slung on her 
back is as calm and trusting as a puppy’s. But 
turn to another page and you find another 
variety of drawing, in clever line. There sits 
a Mongol mother with pure Madonna face, 
her child with her, both the picture of tran- 
quillity. A third genre is equally successful, 
being almost as full of detail as a Muirhead 
Bone etching of a Spanish scene. One such 
delicious picture shows a little farmstead just 
outside a country town, whose crenellated 
city-wall and gate-towers show in the distance 
under the lee of high hills. It is built of sun- 
dried mud and with the amorphous chimney- 
pots of that medium. The picture is drawn 
slightly from above, so one looks down into the 
court of the home, to see the back of a naked 
boy chasing a squawking goose, while grand- 
father sits on a bench smoking his pipe. In 
the foreground a young woman scatters food 
for the hens, and a cat, with leg in air, cleans 
its rump. Below is a vast plain. A country 
cart on two wheels, drawn by a mule, is lumber- 


(Other reviews of books on p. xliv.) 
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ing up the rutty road, with the voyager sitting 
cross-legged inside, under an awning stretched 
from hood to shafts, to keep off the glare. 

All these details linger in the memory. 
One picture shows the camels and _ sheep, 
ponies and dogs, gathered about the rounded 
Mongol huts, which look so insignificant on 
the great steppes. Another is of a primitive 
suspension bridge sagging horrifically between 
the high mountains of a gorge over a rocky 
river, while a few stolid tribesfolk, with heavy 
packages on their backs—dried tea, or tobacco 
—begin to climb the precipitous path, which 
to them is the normal way home. All these 
illustrations are a pleasure to look at again and 
again. 

It happened that I myself was travelling 
in and about China much the same time as 
Mr. Peck and sometimes in the same directions, 
though our ways never crossed. I, too, came 
back and wrote a book on what I had seen. 
It has therefore been of double interest to me 
to read what were his impressions. But I had 
to return only with photographs and a ciné 
film as visible memoralia of my touring. I am 
filled with a special sense of gratitude to Mr. 
Peck for these vivid sketches. His delightful 
book would be a very welcome gift to anyone 
to read between sirens in the midst of our clash 
of complex Western civilisations. 


LONDON AS HOME AND WORKPLACE 


The new London must be visualised primarily as a place for human beings to live and work in. 


By F. J. OSBORN 


“ee 


The two cardinal needs are “a stop to London's 


outward extension on the fringes, and a drastic reduction of its central density both of dwelling-house areas and business areas.”’ There are such 
things as “* business slums.’ Pre-zwar housing and planning, good in themselves, stultify their object by imposing the strain of ever-increasing travel on 


the services and on the suburban resident, and the evil of ever-receding country on the Londoner. 


The key to the whole problem, and the remedy 


is decentralisation of as much industry, business, and residence as possible, to newly built or old adapted satellite tozns. 


OVERS of beauty must be listening with 
trepidation as well as hope to the 
disputes of the artists and = archi- 
tects about the lineaments of their 
future London. For well - endowed 

lovers are passionately selective. I can imagine 
one of them asking anxiously: Will she be 
‘my type’’? Will her features have, say, the 
perfect symmetry which chills me into dumb 
respect, or the exotic brilliance from which I 
have to bolt ? Or will she set me at my ease 
(and perhaps bore me a little) with the homely 
charm praised by Mr. Rasmussen, touched up 
by the new patchwork dress offered her by 
Mr. Goodhart-Rendel ? 

For my part I confess that my amorous 
imagination will not limit itself to these spiritu- 
alities. Facial beauty is important, and I 
trust the skin-culturists will be given their full 
chance—though they do not seem to agree on 
the treatment. But beauty is far more than 
skin deep, and there are speculations about 
the future beloved that concern me more pro- 
foundly than her complexion. Not only her 
smile, but 

Her gestures, motions, . 

Her wit, her voice, my heart 

beguile. 

How will she carry herself ? 
What lovely intimations of 
skeletal and muscular struc 
ture will ripple and flow 
through her outer costume ? 
Her living, pulsing body— 
shall I be stirred by its health, 
its vigour, its functional 
harmony, its grace in repose ? 
Frankly, I have missed any 
reassurance on these matters 
in the debates of the beauty- 
specialists. 

In this time of her tragic 
ordeal, fierce criticism of 
London may seem out of 


the sake of the future. It 
does not imply fierce criti 
cism of Londoners. A 
Londoner myself, though an 
escaped one, I am full of 
pride in myfellow-Londoners. 
Their courage and industry 
are beyond all praise. They 
deserve, and must have, an 
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incomparably better London. Yet it would 
be dishonest not to say that their own short- 
sightedness and complacency, over many 
decades, were much to blame for what their 
city had become when, at the outbreak of this 
war, its unregulated growth suddenly stopped 
—never, let is pray, to be resumed on the 
same pattern. 

For years Londoners saw the suburbs 
creeping out to a radius of twelve to fifteen 
miles ; and they saw vast areas of the business 
centre torn down and replaced by ever higher 
and gloomier buildings. They let their streets 
grow more and more dark and congested. 
Without revolt they were told by the spokesman 
of the London Transport Board that 100 per 
cent. overcrowding of the Tubes at peak hours 
was their inescapable doom for all time. Very 
persistently, as sound family people, they clung 
to the house and garden, and built suburbs 
farther and farther out in order to satisfy this 
thoroughly commendable ideal. Nor is it 
true to say (as too often it is said) that these 
suburbs were without architectural merit, laxly 
sprawling, disliked by their denizens. The 





IN A SATELLITE TOWN 


\ street in Welwyn Garden City 
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London County Council cottage estates’ 
rank with the best municipal housing work of 
modern times ; the houses are well built and 
well fitted ; the design and lay-out varied and 
often most charming ; the occupiers generally 
content with their dwellings and frequently 
enthusiastic. The only b:g thing wrong with 
the suburban programme from the residents’ 
point of view was the strain of travelling from 
the centre, which grew as the suburbs went 
farther out. From the point of view of central 
Londoners they had the drawback of pushing 
the open country away out of sight and reach. 

But this and the other consequences of 
the suburban-extension policy were only dimly 
realised. What finally began to check the 
process was the overloading of transport lines 
and the heavy loss of time and money in the 
long daily journeys of millions of workers. 

For this reason the London _ housing 
authorities, contrary to the real wishes of 
Londoners and to the policies upon which 
many of their representatives had been elected 
to office, were at last forced to resort on a large 
scale to the hated expedient, abandoned with 
relief in the 1890 s, of build- 
ing tenement flats. For some 
families of adults, or for 
families who have a second 
dwelling elsewhere, flats are 
acceptable. For ‘“one- 
house ’’’ families containing 
children they are contrary to 
common sense and to the 
home-idealism of the vast 
majority of Londoners. They 
were never chosen as a good 
method of housing; they 
were imposed by circum- 
stances on reluctant authori- 
ties. And the latter found 
themselves competing for 
sites with the builders of 
office and warehouse blocks, 
and pushing up London’s 
land values to unprecedented 
heights. 

I must stress the Lon 
doners’ lack of understanding 
of what was happening. 
Going daily down a hole in 
one spot, and coming up 
many miles away in 
another, they could not form 
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A PRINTING AND PUBLISHING WORKS RECENTLY MOVED TO THE COUNTRY 


Messrs. Heinemann’s buildings at Kingswood, Surrey 


1 mental picture of their city or its changes. 
Chey had a worm’s-eye view. The organic con- 
nection between all that re-building at greater 
density in the centre and the outward spread of 
the suburbs never dawned on them. Nor did 
they notice the simple relationship between 
these two aspects of London growth and the 
ever-worsening traffic congestion. This re- 
markable blindness was not confined to the 
non-official citizen. Experts and authorities 
shared it, or seemed to pretend that they did. 
Even now the plain broad fact of the case 
is imperfectly realised. It is just this : London 
was trying to become, or perhaps it would be 
fairer to say, had allowed itself to become, 
larger than any one unitary city-organism can 
comfortably or efficiently be. No amount of 
tube-building or road-widening could amelior- 
ate its condition while this growth continued. 
Indeed, the financial methods involved in such 
‘improvements ”’ were necessarily such as to 
aggravate all London’s essential problems. 
‘This was my quarrel with the Bressey-Lutyens 
Report. I could not help deploring that so 
skilled and devoted a piece of work should be 
vitiated by an unsound developmental strategy ; 
though I appreciate Sir Charles’s point that 
things that were not considered practicable 
before the war are almost mandatory now. 


HOW LONDON HAS GROWN 

When sighing for the elegance of the 
ducal squares the eighteenth century suburbs 
of London, we should remember that at 
the beginning of that century the whole 
aggregation contained about half a million 
people, and at the end of it about one 
million. The literature of the time is full of 
evidence that cultivated Londoners detected 
that their city was becoming shapeless and 
unmanageable. (This was before it became so 
large that they could no longer see it.) What 
would they have said had they foreseen that 
by 1937 it would exceed eight and a half 
millions ? What would the rest of the nation 
have said? In the 136 years from 1801 to 1937 
London’s percentage rate of increase was double 
that of the rest of Great Britain. In the last 
sixteen years, from 1921 to 1937, London grew 
by 1,140,000 (or 14.8 per cent.), the rest of 
Great Britain by 2,100,000 (or 7.4 per cent.). 

Still more unbalanced, especially in the 
later period, was the relative growth of the 
industrial population. Here I have only avail- 
able the figures for the London and Home 
Counties region—an area wider than the built-up 
aggregation. In the five years from 1932 to 
1937 the insured persons in this region in- 
creased by 436,000. In the whole of the rest 
of Great Britain the increase was only 418,000. 
London was historically and perhaps inevitably 
the commercial centre of Britain. It became 
also far and away the greatest industrial centre. 
Recently it has absorbed at an accelerating 
pace the bulk of industrial expansion ; for 
while in 1937 the London region had a net 
gain of 532 more factories (with over twenty- 
five employees) since 1932, the rest of Britain 
gained in the same five years only a net 112 fac- 
tories. ‘There are no figures of the expansion 
of central commercial firms in these periods. 
But a walk through the City, Holborn, West- 
minster and the adjoining boroughs tells its 
own tale. On every hand vast office blocks, 





warehouses and stores have been replacing 
the old and smaller buildings. Railway, tram 
and ’bus traffic figures confirm the story. All 
that additional central floor-space resulted from 
or promoted the employment of more people 
in the core of London. The drowning in the 
flood of suburbs of thousands of acres of the 
countryside, as at Cockfosters and Aldenham, 
the merging into the Metropolitan mass of little 
towns, Epsom, Orpington, and dozens of others ; 
the construction of railways, arterial roads, 
trolley routes ; the ruining of the architectural 
scale of Georgian London ; the burying of the 
City churches behind mountain-masses of steel 
and concrete ; the shortage of playing-fields ; 
the pressure on dwelling-space in the inner 
suburbs—these were the inevitable correlatives 
of the crowding into London of more industry, 
more business, more employment than _ its 
framework was adapted or could be adapted 
to carry. ‘They were a queer Nemesis of the 
prosperity which deserted other parts of Britain 
to concentrate on the Metropolis. 

To release London from the predicament 
into which it was placed by its excessive pre- 
war growth will not be easy. I have been able 
only to: sketch the disastrous process which 
made it what it was on the eve of the war. I! 
must hint even more briefly the possible lines 
of amelioration for the future. 

The war is potentially a turning-point, 
While its beneficent influences should not be 
exaggerated, it does cut some obstinate knots 
and present some opportunities. Above all, 
it has stimulated serious thought as to the 
fundamentals of the London problem. On the 
other hand, it would be foolish to overlook the 
fact that the war and its consequences will 
produce new and serious financial difficulties 
for the London authorities, which may tempt 
them to the illusion that the old disastrous 
trend of development can be or ought to be 
resumed. 


BUSINESS SLUMS 


By all means let us fight and work for a 
more beautiful London. There is a real hope 
of that, because this is becoming an archi- 
tecture-conscious age. But we shall be all the 
more successful in our quest for beauty if we 
think first of a city as a place for human beings 
to live and work in. Starting from that point, 
London has a cardinal need of two things: a 
stop to the outward extension on the fringes ; 
and a drastic reduction of its central density 
both of dwelling-house areas and of business 
areas. Bombing provides some scope, here 
and there, for a bold reduction of density ; but 
clearly, in fairness to the landowners directly 
affected, some method must be found of 
spreading over the whole of London the burden 
of local lowerings of site value caused by a 
stiffening-up of the restrictions on height and 
bulk in re-building. War-evacuations of 
industrial and commercial business are even 
more important. Many firms and their workers 
have found satisfactory locations in other towns. 
Clearly they must not be encouraged to return. 
It is too much to hope that German bombers 
will operate to any large extent as shock-troops 
for the mild and gentlemanly town-planners. 
They destroy many good buildings. They will 
leave many slums undestroyed, including many 
“business slums ”’ and badly placed factories. 


Some of these it should be possible to remove 
from London altogether—rarely by a direct 
transfer of a firm in being, but more often by 
taking due advantage of the continuous changes 
in occupation. For businesses thus decentral- 
ised, and for some new industrial firms needing 
situations in the London economic region, 
accommodation should be provided in satellite 
towns well away from the aggregation—not on 
the fringe, for that only extends the main 
built-up area and adds complexity to its 
structure. Some of these towns could be exist- 
ing towns suitable for industrial expansion. 
Some should be entirely new garden cities, 
in which organic planning and good archi- 
tecture could have full scope, as it had between 
1919 and 1939 at Welwyn. 


ZONING OR DRIFT? 


Some decentralisation has been shown to 
be absolutely essential. But a mere moving-out 
is not enough. London needs within its own 
area, as Sir Charles Bressey suggests, a carefully 
considered and necessarily gradual redistribution 
of some of its business and dwelling-house zones. 
A long-term plan for the re-grouping of func- 
tional zones logically precedes, and should at least 
be considered in parallel with, schemes for the 
improvement of communications. It may well 
be that, as a result of war-time removals of 
industry, coupled with skilled guidance as to 
how much of it shall return and where it shall 
be placed, much relief could be given to the 
overburdened road and railway system. Some 
of the costly improvements which were longed 
for and prudently shirked before the war may 
become unnecessary. If so, there would be 
capital savings to set off against the cost of 
redevelopment of over-built districts on more 
open standards. How the cost of compensation 
for reduced density or other planning expedients 
is to be spread is another subject. Sir Gwilym 
Gibbon has suggested one way—pooling of 
ownerships—and the whole subject is under 
study by Mr. Justice Uthwatt’s Committee of 
Experts. It is the crux of the planning problem. 

Another important matter is that of the 
machinery that would effectively handle such 
great issues as functional grouping and decen- 
tralisation as part of the redevelopment of 
London. Both a strong central Ministry and 
a planning authority concerned with the aggre- 
gation as a whole will be essential—but, within 
a framework and subject to standards laid down 
by these, there is much work which the smaller 
authorities could do. 

The task seems to me inordinately difficult, 
but also challenging. When we are out of the 
present war emergency we shall have some new 
things in our favour. The battle of the styles, 
while it promises to lead to many dissonances 
and disappointments, is a symptom of the spread 
of zsthetic sensibility to wider circles than at 
any previous time in our history. A more 
beautiful London will arise from the present 
confusion and destruction. ‘To attain the fullest 
possibility of beauty we must build on a sound 
foundation. We must bring to the men, 
women and children of London light, air 
pleasant surroundings and garden-space. We 
must so place its industrial and business build- 
ings that the time and wealth gained by their 
efficiency shall not be dissipated in costly and 
wearisome daily travel. 
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THE GREATEST INDIVIDUAL TRY 


N my previous article I expressed the 
opinion that I could not separate the New 
Zealand 1905 and South African 1906 
sides, the two best teams that have played 
here from overseas ; and I added that if 
these two could have played a rubber on neutral 
ground the result would have been a draw. 

The teams would have been : 

New Zealand: G. Gillett (back); G. W. 
Smith, R. G. Deans, and W. J. Wallace (three- 
quarters); W. J. Stead (vice-captain) and 
J. Hunter (five-eighths); F. Roberts (half) ; 
D. Gallaher (captain), (wing forward), G. A. 
Tyler, J. O'Sullivan (front row), F. Glasgow, 
W. Cunningham (lock), and F. Newton (second 
row), C. Seeling and A. McDonald (forwards). 

South Africa: A. F. Marsburg (back) ; 
J. A. Loubser, J. D. Krige, H. A. de Villiers, 
and A. C. Stegmann (the Stellenbosch line), 
(three-quarters) ; F. J. Dobbin (scrum) and 
D. C. Jackson (halves) ; Paul Roos (Captain), 
W. A. Burger, W. A. Millar (front row), D. F. T. 
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By E. H. D. SEWELL 


In all my experience I never saw quicker, 
and more effective, marking than that by Krige 
and de Villiers on such seasoned centres as 
Nicholls and Gabe, that afternoon. The Welsh 
halves had enough of the ball to have enabled 
their centres to win outright with two such 
scorers as Morgan and Williams on the wings. 
But on the splendid going of that day this very 
strong asset of South African centre play of that 
era was at its very best. It would have proved 
a formidable obstacle for Gallaher’s five-eighths 
and centre to circumvent. 

Grand scoring players though were the 
elusive, sinuous Hunter, the very speedy Smith, 
thrusting Deans, and very clever all-rounder 
Wallace, the same can be said almost more 
emphatically about the smashing and fast four- 
teen stone Stegmann, the most resolute runner 
that South Africa have had in my time, the fast 
and jinking Loubser, that extremely nimble 
little centre Krige, hard as nails ‘* Dirk” 
Jackson, and will-o’-the-wisp ‘“‘ Uncle ’’ Dobbin, 





SPRINGBOKS IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1906 


Back Row (Left to Right): W. A. Neill, W. A. G. Burger, A. F. Burdett, A. F. W. Marsberg, A. R. Burmeister, 


A. C. Stegmann, 


J. S. le Roux. 


Second Row: D. S. Mare, D. F. T. Morkel, H. G. Reid, J. W. E. Raaff, D. J. Brink, D. Brooks, D. C. Jackson, 
W. A. Millar. 


Third Row: A. Morkel, H. J. Daneel, P. A. le Roux, 
H. W. Carolin (Vice-Capt.), F. J. Dobbin, 


P. J. Roos (Capt.), J. C. Carden (Manager), 
W. C. Marthese, H. A. de Villiers. 


Front Row: S. C. de Melker, S. Joubert, J. G. Hirsch, J. A. Loubser. 
Insets: J. D. Krige, W. S. Morkel. 


Morkel, W. S. Morkel (second row), D. S. Mare, 
D. J. Brink, and P. A. le Roux (forwards). 

New Zealand would have had the clear 
advantage that their seven forward 2-3-2- 
formation was then new to South African 
players ; and also that the seven here chosen 
would have averaged 13st. 9lb. per man against 
13st. 4lb., both packs with twelve shoulders 
pushing. 

New Zealand heeling would have been the 
quicker ; necessarily so, owing to the scientific 
positioning of the feet of their second and third 
row players allied to the slantwise pushing of 
the members of those two rows, which con- 
centrated push is as much part of the formation 
as are the players themselves. 

This quicker heeling would have meant, 
inevitably, that the New Zealand backs would 
have seen more of the ball, as a sequel to hook 
and heel, than would the South African backs. 
It is now that the battle would have been joined. 

I should take a great deal of persuading 
before I could be made to believe that this 
South African back division—which, with 
S. Joubert (a very clever small full-back) in 
place of the big and fast Stegmann on the wing, 
prevented a Welsh back division, which was 
made up of R. M. Owen (scrum) and P. F. 
Bush; E. Morgan, R. T. Gabe, E. Gwyn 
Nicholls and J. L. Williams, from scoring even 
one point on good going at Swansea on Decem- 
ber 1, 1906—would hoist the green signal to 
even such a capable double-attack division as 
that of the New Zealanders. 


who was by far the brainiest South African 
scrum-half I have seen. What a clash of giants 
of back-play the mere mention of such names 
conjures up ! 

All the nine mentioned in the last para- 
graph were diamonds of the first water. Their 
like I have not beheld since. 

And the forwards? C. Seeling, standing 
just over six feet, scaling 13st. 7lb. at the age 
of twenty-two, with the arms of an orang-outang 
and the tackle of a tiger, has always been my 
Ace Number One forward since I first saw him 
with the battle-light on his handsome face. 

My long-suffzring reader can choose where 
he will—he can never name for me a better. I 
give in glad’y, as next best, to L. A. N. Slocock, 
D. R. Becaell-Sivright, John Daniell, C. H. 
Pillman and W. H. Morkel, with E. W. Roberts, 
C. M. Usher, J. G. Milton, A. F. Harding, 
G. Hamlet, and A. Tedford next ; but Seeling 
heads every list when I either write about or 
think forwards. 

Had they played in such company as the 
foregoing, J. A. Beattie, J. D. Clinch, and W. W. 
Wakefield would have been in the running ; but 
they were all born later, and, to that extent, 
were as lucky as the bowlers who never saw 
““W. G.,” “ Ranji,” Trumper, Arthur Shrews- 
bury, Johnny Tyldesley, Tom Hayward, C. B. 
Fry, or Archie MacLaren. Which is, of course, 
another type of story. 

Unanimity of opinion about teams and 
players is not to be expected, but I should be 
surprised if any experienced player and watcher 


of Rugby football of the period 1914-18 would 
substitute either of the last three fine Scottish, 
Irish and English forwards for any of the twelve 
named just in front of the trio. And I was the 
first writer on the game who, when Wakefield 
was captain at Sedbergh, warned those who 
honour me by reading my articles of the dis- 
covery of a star. He would have been even 
better known as a wing three-quarter. Con- 
cerning this, I may some day be able to tell how 
Cambridge lost against Oxford by playing 
Wakefield forward instead of, as they might 
have done, on the wing. There was a vacancy 
on the wing on the Saturday before the match, 
which was lost 3-11. He was not the only 
Cambridge player who was bang out of position 
in that particular game, nor was that the only 
inter-’Varsity match in which errors of position- 
ing contributed directly to the result. 

Recollections of our overseas visitors never 
fail to bring to my mind the record defeat in 
International Rugby in this century. That was 
sustained by Ireland on a fast ground at Dublin 
—not the present enclosure—on November 30, 
1912, when South Africa won by four goals 
and six tries to nil, 38-0. Just before the start 
I met Louis Magee’s brother, with whom I 
generally passed the time of the football day 
on my visits to Ireland. To my usual enquiry 
as to what kind of an outfit the Irish selectois 
had blundered into this time he appeared none 
too sanguine, but, said he, “‘ we’ve a new 
full-back who’s fast, and will stop anything, 
bejabers !”’ 

As the ball from the kick-off landed in 
touch, first scrum was at half way. Out it came, 
and went flip! flip! flip! from scrum-half 
Dobbin, via stand-off Fred Luyt and J. Morkel, 
to J. A. Stegmann (brother of the above-men- 
tioned A. C.) on the right wing; this instant 
passing to get the ball as quickly as possible 
to the fastest runner before he is in touch was 
typically the very good South African Rugby 
of those halcyon times. Stegmann then sailed 
round the Irish left wing and the bejakers 
full-back as though they weren’t there !_ I shall 
never forget Magee’s face as he looked up at 
me in the Press seats. 

There followed seven more tries by three- 
quarters, the next three being from the opposite 
wing, the 6ft. 2in. South African quarter-mile 
champion E. E. McHardy, and two by forwards 
Billy Millar and J. A. Francis to make up the 
ten tries. The other four were two more by 
Stegmann and two by his centre J. Morkel. 

It was a smashing defeat for the Irish back 
division, with H. M. Read (scrum) and Dicky 
Lloyd at half; so, for their next game, against 
England at Dublin, the Irish selectors dropped 
six of their forwards and retained four of the 
seven backs! They were badly beaten by one 
penalty goal and four tries to a dropped goal 
by thirteen of the same England team which 
lost to a weaker South African side (Dobbin 
and Millar, who played at Dublin, did not 
play at Twickenham) at G.H.Q. by two penalty 
goals and a try to a try. 

That try was the only score against the 
South Africans of 1912-13 in our International 
matches. 

They beat France later by 38-5 at Bordeaux, 
three of their points being for a penalty goal 
dropped from beyond half way by the world’s 
greatest place-kicker, D. F. T. Morkel. On 
that occasion the visitors had already scored 
sO many points that when Billy Williams 
awarded this penalty Millar sang out: “‘ Go 
on, Duggie, have a drop !’’ With the astonish- 
ing result for the successful kicker that the 
French full-back hared out from in-goal and 
kissed him on both cheeks coram populo. When 
Heaton kicked those three penalty goals which 
beat Scotland’s excellent two tries at Murray- 
field in the last Calcutta Cup, March, 1939, he 
did not come in for any of this accolade business 
from the Scots full-back ! 

That was the game in which England’s 
backs ‘‘ got”’ the ball sixty-nine times, from 
sixty-nine scrums and twenty-nine line-outs, 
but did not score a try—presumptive evidence 
that either Scotland’s tackling was tenacious 
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out of the ordinary or that there was something 
lacking in England’s ideas of attack in mid- 
field. 

That was the most unsatisfactory result 
of any International match for many years. 
Not until 1895 was there a penalty goal at all 
in an England v. Scotland match. The next 
one occurred thirty years later. That is to say, 
two in the first forty-seven matches. But there 
have been ten in the last four matches! Are 
players more freely ignoring the laws—regarding 
some of them this, if so, would not be surprising 
—or are referees being more punctilious? It 
is regrettable that players who would cut a 
finger off sooner than cheat at cards do break vital 
laws of Rugby football almost with impunity. 

One memory of a South African match 
here can never be effaced. That was Basil 
Maclear’s try, which changed the whole charac- 
ter of the game at Balmoral Grounds, Belfast, 
on November 24, 1906. The South Africans 
led 8-3 at the interval, having had much more 
than that of the game. Only by knocks-on of 
the final pass did they miss at least two more 
tries in the first quarter of an hour of the second 
half, and Ireland looked to be clearly “‘ for it ”’ 
when a fumbled pass on Ireland’s 25 by the 
South African right wing pair J. G. Hirsch— 


an Old Salopian, by the way—and J. A. Loubser 
was snapped up by Maclear. 

Evading Hirsch’s attempt, Maclear swung 
to the left, handed off Loubser, and got into 
his stride. The stand-off, D. C. Jackson, went 
across behind Loubser and was downed by 
another hand-off. Remained the small, but 
fast and plucky, S. Joubert, full-back. Good 
little ’uns are always difficult to hand-off. 
Joubert twice got under that hand without fall- 
ing, but the third time was too much, and a 
downward thrust near his own 25 line floored 
him. Maclear was so spent that he touched 
down directly he crossed the line though he had 
really little to fear from left centre Japie Krige 
had he tried to run behind the posts. Krige 
confessed afterwards that he was too blown to 
have then stopped an opponent who was some 
two stones heavier. 

So far as individual tries are concerned 
I have never seen the equal of this one, to get 
which, including dodge, swerve, and the 
“‘ business ”’ of four hand-offs, Maclear must 
have covered eighty yards, in the course of 
which he defeated five distinct tackles. 

Had he run behind goal the scores might 
have been levelled, and, remembering what the 
Irish side had done on the same pitch in March 
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of the same year (beaten Wales, though playing 
two short for the last twenty minutes with two 
forwards, Gardiner and Wallace, playing half 
against Owen and Gibbs !), Ireland might have 
won a game which a minute from time stood 
at 12-12. 

Then came an A. C. Stegmann thrust and 
a try near the left-hand corner flag which the 
Irish right wing, H. Thrift, to this day main- 
tains was no score, owing to his having bundled 
Stegmann into touch-in-goal. Aye! that was 
a match. 

Stegmann’s was a try right enough. 
Vincent Jones, of the Observer, and I had the 
two end seats of the front row, barely two yards 
from touch and facing the Irish 25 flag. Not 
only did we both see the whole incident clearly, 
but within a minute of ‘‘ No-side’’ were 
examining the scratches where Stegmann fell. 
The reason why the referee, J. 'T. Tulloch (Old 
Leysian and, later on, President Scottish R.U.), 
hesitated before awarding the score was because 
the South African touch judge, J. W. A. Raaff, 
in his excitement at the winning score, ran 
along touch waving his flag. ‘Tulloch promptly 
ran to him to enquire the reason. Strictly 
speaking, he might have whistled “‘ No try,” 
but good refereeing prevented that mistake. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE NEWTON PARK ESTATE 

TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.”’’ 
Sir,—Country Lire may like to record the acquisi- 
tion of the Newton Park estate, lying between Bath 
and Bristol, from the executors of the late Earl 
Temple, by the Duchy of Cornwall. Its numerous 
tenants had felt considerable anxiety as to the fate 
of this large property since the death of the late 
owner, who, residing in their midst, had proved a 
kind and generous landlord, following in the steps 
of a long line of ancestors whose personal care 
during many generations is manifest to anyone 
visiting the attractive village of Newton St. Loe, 
which adjoins the park with its stately eighteenth- 
century mansion, and the remains of the medizval 
castle of the St. Los. 

The late Lord Temple’s father, then Mr. 
Stephen Gore-Langton, mM.p. for Mid-Somerset, 
inherited the earldom of Temple on the death of 
his maternal uncle, the last Duke of Buckingham 
and Chandos, under a special remainder. Wotton 
House, an ancient Grenville possession in Bucking- 
hamshire, together with Chandos House at the 
end of Queen Anne Street, also passed into the 
hands of Stephen, Earl Temple. Newton Park 
contained some fine Grenville portraits, purchased 
earlier at the great sale at Stowe in the middle of 
last century. 

The dispersal of old family estates has become 
inevitable in consequence of modern taxation, but 
it is none the less deplored by the vast majority of 
the tenants. Those living at Newton are to be 
congratulated on learning that their new landlord 
has so deservedly good a character as the Duchy 
of Cornwall has long enjoyed.—H. 

[Further details of this interesting sale are given 
in the Estate Market paze, 222.—Ep.] 


ENSIGN CHENEY AND THE SCOTS 
GREYS 

TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—I was most interested in your correspondent's 
pictures of ‘“‘ Ensign ’’ Cheney’s statue in Gaddesby 
Church. I did not know of its existence. 

Some years ago, while I was commanding the 
Scots Greys at Tidworth, one of the masters of 
Marlborough School showed me some extremely 
interesting manuscripts which he had discovered 
in an old book on the Battle of Waterloo. 

The most valuable were, first, a large-scale 
map of the battlefield, with the crops which each 
field bore pencilled in, wheat, rye, etc., and a red in 
streak showing the route taken by the ‘‘ Greys ’”’ 
in their charge. Secondly, a manuscript letter 
written on June 20 to ‘‘ My dearest Elisabeth,”’ in 
which Cheney describes his fortunes during the battle. 

There were also a roll of survivors, and a letter 
from a sergeant who had fought at Nimeguen, 
asking Cheney for a character. 

I am under the impression that Cheney was 
a major at the date of Waterloo, and brought the 
regiment out of action. I have been unable to trace 
any of his relatives. 

The owner of the manuscripts allowed me to 
have photostat copies made. These are now with 
the regimental records.—G. Picot-MoonptE, Colonel, 
69, The Close, Salisbury. 


A LINK WITH THE U.S.A. 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
From Lady Iris Capell 
Sir,—With reference to a recent letter from the 
secretary of the Royal Horticultural Society, you 





may be interested to know that this organisation 
has rceeived, through the good offices of the 
American Red Cross, a mobile canteen for Civil 
Defence work from the Garden Club Federation 
of Massachusetts ‘‘in grateful memory of its 
horticultural debt to Great Britain.’’ 

It is pleasant to think that wherever the canteen 
is working—at present in Grimsby— it will remind 
those whom it serves of another delightful link 
between this country and the United States of 
America.—Ir1s Capeti, Trustee, Civil Defence 
Mobile Canteen Fund, 41, Tothill Street, West- 
minster, S.W.1. 


OFFICER PRISONERS OF WAR IN 
GERMANY 

TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.”’ 
Sir,—With reference to the interesting group of 
British prisoners of war at Oflag IXA which you 
published in your issues of October 5 and Novem- 
ber 2 last, I have now received confirmation from 
my son, Second-Lieutenant R. B. Smailes, K.0.Y.L.1., 
that he is in that photograph. I identified him as 
being at the extreme left of the photograph in the 
front row. 

Some officers of the Queen’s Own Royal West 
Kent Regiment stated that they identified No. 1 
on the left of the front row as Second-Lieutenant 
B. C. Phillips of that regiment. That particular 
person in the photograph was also said to look like 
Lieutenant Haddon of the Border Regiment. I 
should be glad to know whether any further con- 
firmation has been received from other sources 
regarding this particular identification. 


The prisoners were evidently allowed to send 
Christmas cards, and these, although they have 
arrived too late for Christmas, seem to have taken 
a much shorter time to arrive than some of the 
recent letters. Up to early December there was 
dissatisfaction in the camp with the efforts of the 
Red Cross to get parcels through to them, but as 
parcels began to arrive again just before Christmas 
their hopes revived. 

My son, who is articled to me and holds the 
LL.B. degree, writes in a recent letter : 

‘* We have formed a law discussion and lecture 
class from the barrister, three solicitors, and eight 
law students who are here, and we have some very 
interesting meetings. We have a few books be- 
tween us and hope to have my own _ before 
long.’—TuHomMas SMAILes, 25, -Varket Place, 
Huddersfield. 


THE OLDEST METHODIST CHAPEL 


TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 


Sir,—The New Room, Broadmead, Bristol, was 
built by John Wesley and opened in 1739. Just 
beforehand, in the same year, the famous preacher 
had held the first open-air service in England on 
the site. The double-decker pulpit was used by 
Wesley himself. It is, of course, a matter of history 
that before he died, aged eighty-eight, Wesley 
enjoyed a great national reputation, and wherever 
he went preaching his visit was a public holiday. 
On his death 125,000 people belonged to his church, 
now there are 12,000,000.—F. R. WINSTONE, 
22, Somerset Square, Bristol. 





THE NEW ROOM, BRISTOL, BUILT BY JOHN WESLEY 
It has escaped damage in the recent attacks 
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CHARMS AGAINST GOBLINS ARE STUCK 
INTO HEAPS OF GRAIN IN CEYLON 


CAN WILD CATS BE TAMED? 
tO THE EDITOR OI COUNTRY LIFI 
Sir,—In claiming that the British wild cat can 
never be tamed, does Miss Pitt allow enough for 
her own thesis of difference of temperament in 
animals, in this case within the species? Some 
friends close to Fort William had a female kitten 
of pure stock captured on Ben Nevis, which they 
kept till the age of eighteen months in complete 
liberty. They described her as a good household 
pet, though shy of strangers. She was devoted to 
their dog, but would not allow him to associate 
with other dogs, and chastised both him and them. 
It was on this account that, with great regret, my 
friends had to part with her. From my own local 
enquiries, I hear that the wild cat is present in 
most districts in the Highlands, though seldom seen 
owing to its nocturnal habit: Rannoch, Ardgour, 
Glenshiel, and Strathbran being examples of places 

where I have seen carcasses. 

In Mr. Hosking’s excellent article on the 
dotterel, one or two details, unimportant enough, 
did not perhaps maintain the standard of correct 
local colour. He mentions that he motored 
along a cattle-track, climbed a zig-zag, and sighted 
a herd of deer at over three thousand feet—one 
wonders if he did not motor along an estate road 
kept up for shooting-brakes, and then climb a 
zig-zag track made for deer-stalkers. Rough tracks 
made by the passage of the deer themselves are 
cemmon and useful to the walker, but are never 
zig-zag. And although I have seen many deer at 
three thousand feet, I cannot recollect seeing a herd 
at this height, partly because in the early summer, 
when the upper grounds are most hospitable, the 
deer are least inclined to form herds. 

An interesting sidelight on Highland history 
is the completeness with which the whole network 
of old drove roads and 
customary foot-tracks, 
shown even on Bar- 
tholomew’s maps of the 
‘nineties, have disap- 
peared and been super- 
seded by roads and 
tracks, made often at 
yvreat expense, especi- 
ally for stalking. Roads 
which were important 
as droveways even up 
to the construction of 
the more northerly rail- 
Ways, are now some- 
times not represented 
even by _ footpaths. 
The modern tracks, of 
course, carry no right 
of way, and as they are 
made to give access to 
the recesses of the hills, 
they (perhaps intention- 
ally) seldom give a 
through route from one 
valley to another. The 
tracks physically exist- 
ing nowadays, even 
quite slender ones, are 
shown with remarkable 
care on the modern 
one-inch Ordnance 
Popular Edition, and 
one can likewise rely 
on them not to show 


WHERE HAROLD HARDRADA IS SUPPOSED TO HAVE 
EARLIER STAMFORD BRIDGE IN 


tracks, however well known in the past, which 
have physically disappeared.—E. W. Honpce, 
Elterwater Hall, by Ambleside, Westmorland. 

{We referred our correspondent’s letter to 
Miss Pitt, who replies: “‘ The Scottish cat men- 
tioned by Mr. Hodge was indeed an exception to 
the rule of untamable ferocity which holds good for 
the species. This is the only instance of a wild 
cat being domesticated that has come under my 
notice, and the query it raises in my mind is whether 
this cat really was of pure stock. I have raised 
hybrids between the Scotch and domestic cats 
that, so far as appearance was concerned, were 
perfect examples of Felis sylvestris grampia—l 
send you a photograph of one of them—but they 
were domesticable and good-mannered, though 
somewhat shy and so sporting in disposition that 
neither fowls nor ducks were safe from them. 
With regard to deer, although it is perfectly correct 
that they are seldom in large herds when out on 
the high tops in the early summer, like Mr. Hosking 
I too have seen considerable herds at and above 
the 3,o0oft. line.”’—Eb.] 


THE CEYLON PEASANT’S 
SUPERSTITIONS 
rO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.”’ 
Sir,—The Ceylon peasant, though clever and 
resourceful, is essentially superstitious. He be- 
lieves, for instance, that when he is threshing paddy, 
Poothams or goblins carry away large quantities 
of the golden grain, unperceived by mortal eyes. 
Various interesting devices are, therefore, practised 
by the peasants even to this very day, to prevent 
these evil spirits from committing any harm during 





ONE OF MISS FRANCES PITT’S HYBRID 
CATS (see note above) 


winnowing or threshing operations, or working 
any depredations on the stored crop. 

Certain Moslem cultivators in my district 
resort to the practice of mounting Esims, which 
are charms or talismans written on slips of paper 
in Arabic letters. These Esims, when pasted to 
sticks and mounted on the winnowed grain-heap 
resemble small flags (as seen in the picture), and 
in this manner he endeavours to prevent the huge 





MET HIS DEATH ON AN 
YORKSHIRE 
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A HOUSE OF STICKS AND LEAVES TO 
DIVERT GOBLIN ATTENTIONS 





but unseen monsters from working their terrible 
havoc on his hard-earned grain. 

I have also noticed another device which is 
often practised to placate the malevolent spirits 
supposed to be haunting the threshing fields of 
my area. In this case, a small structure built of 
sticks and roofed with plaited, green coconut leaves 
is built close to the paddy-stacks. Within it are 
placed propitiatory offerings like rice, betel, coco- 
nuts, and flowers, to divert the evil ones from 
mischief, or to secure their good favour. In this 
way, life goes on with the Ceylon village peasant. 
Though the ‘‘ schoolmaster is abroad,’’ he still 
persists in his beliefs, not only through heredity, 
but by the very nature of his environment. Simple 
fellow that he is, it will be a long time before he 
can be made to give up such superstitious practices. 
—S. V. O. Somanaper, Batticaloa, Ceylon. 


END OF AN INVADER 

TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.”’ 
Sir,—The recent correspondence in your pages 
concerning northern bridges of note, is a reminder 
that Stamford Bridge (near York) has great topical 
interest at the present time. It was at this spot, 
of course, that the Saxons and the invading Nor- 
wegians fought a decisive battle on September 25, 
1066---three weeks before the landing of the 
Normans in Sussex. 

Tradition declares that Harold Hardrada, the 
King of Norway, was slain by a Saxon who crept 
under the bridge in a coracle and thrust his sword 
upwards through the woodwork. To commemorate 
this historic feat, it has long been customary for 
the children of Stamford Bridge to eat boat-shaped 
pies, on each anniversary of the battle. 

One wonders how the course of history would 
have been changed if (a) Hardrada had not thus 
been killed, or (6) the 
Saxons had not been 
engaged with the Nor- 
Wegian invaders’ so 
shortly before the land- 
ing of the Normans 
300 miles distant !— 
A. NETTLETON, Lon- 
don, E.C. 


FIRST AID FOR 
A SNIPE 


TO THE EDITOR 
Sir,—During a dark, 
wintry afternoon a 
common snipe’ was 
brought to me, appar- 
ently dead, but upon 
examination I found 
that life was not ex- 
tinct,thoughthe bird lav 
perfectly inert in my 
hand, with head hang- 
ing loosely downwards. 
Two inches or more of 
the neck were glisten- 
ing red and resembled 
a blacklead pencil, for 
the feathers and skin 
from the shoulders 
upwards were bunched 
up under the head. 

I enquired whether 
the bird had been found 
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. MOTOR TRICYCLE FORTY YEARS AGO 


veneath telegraph wires, and the reply was “ Yes, 
bout a mile away”; so it appeared that an 
ccident had happened in the bad visibility. 

I sat before a fire for about an hour and a half, 

ith the bird held loosely in my right hand in a 
itting position, legs between my second and 
hird fingers, supporting the head with my left 
and, and having previously pulled down the skin 
ind feathers into position. 

At last its eyes began to open, shortly they were 
ully so, and I could feel the body livening up, 
hough there was no struggling from start to finish. 
\s the afternoon was drawing on and a frost setting 
in, I particularly did not want the neck exposed, 
»ut obviously it was impossible to put any stitches 
in. I therefore made a ring of small dots of liquid 
glue on the feathers of the back, shoulders and 
breast, and, smoothing the bottom feathers of the 
iube-like skin which I had already pulled down 
into place, over the glue, I held all in position for 
inother half-hour, hoping that some process of 
healing might take place before the glue lost its 
cfficacy. 

After placing on one leg Messrs. Witherby’s 
ring O H 935, I took the bird to a bog twenty yards 
from my garden fence, where snipe and lapwings 


FARMING NOTES 





often feed, and, placing it quietly on the ground, 
I backed away a few yards and waited. The bird 
rose, stepped daintily for a few yards, flirting its 
tail in the manner of a waterhen, and then took 
wing. I watched it rising gradually in long curves, 
flying strongly, until it disappeared over some 
high trees a third of a mile away.—Ricnuarp F. 
KNOWLES, Macclesfield. 

{It is always difficult to aid a wounded bird, 
and an injury such as that this snipe had suffered 
is particularly difficult to treat. If the skin was 
torn all round the neck we doubt the bird’s survival ; 
however, our correspondent can console himself 
with the knowledge that he did his best. Incident- 
ally, we do not advise the use of glue or any other 
sticky stuff as a rule in such a case, as matted- 
together feathers are distressing to a bird. But, 
in this instance the course adopted was the only 
practicable one.—Ep.] 


AN OLD MOTOR TRICYCLE 

TO THE EDITOR OF ‘*“ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—A tricycle driven by a single-cylinder motor 
enclosed in the front wheel is certainly something 
that goes back into the dim ages of motoring. 

Mr. E. A. Cannock, 
of the Garage, Keyns- 
ham, near Bristol, keers 
this veteran to show to 
anyone interested. As it 
has a Wiltshire number, 
AM 309, it is dated as of 
about the 1904 vintage. 

There is a_ small 
petrol tank by the engine 
within the spokes of the 
front wheel, and an aux- 
iliary, ‘though larger, 
petrol tank hung on the 
crossbar of the cycle 
frame. On both of these 
tanks is the name “‘ Sin- 
ger Cycle Co., Ltd., 
Coventry.”’ The tricycle 
is very well made, and 
the heavy aluminium 
spokes of the front 
wheel are fine pieces of 
work. The pneumatic 
tyres are Dunlop, but 
the surfaces are smooth 
and not grooved. 
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Mr. Cannock has a book describing a similar 
machine as the ‘‘ motor wheel’’ type, the motor 
being ‘‘ entirely within the wheel.’ It has pedals 
and ordinary cycle drive to assist the small engine, 
while at the back are brackets and framework for 
holding a wicker basket seat for a pillion passenger. 
—R. W. 


CRAB 


lO THE 


APPLE VINEGAR 


EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
5ir,—I was interested in a letter in your Corre- 
spondence columns on the value of crab apples.’ 
Years ago they were highly valued, and the making 
of a vinegar called verjuice was a flourishing country 
industry. 

An old-world recess in the village of Sutton- 
under-Whitestonecliff, Yorks, still preserves an 
interesting relic of those days in an old “ crab”’ 
mill. Until recently the crusher was in its working 
position, upright, together with the wooden shaft 
for the horse. It was becoming a danger to the 


village children at play, and so has been laid flat. 
The mill was last used about eighty years ago. 
J. A. Carpenter, Harrogate. 





A CRAB MILL IN WHICH VERJUICE OR CRAB APPLE VINEGAR 


WAS MADE 


THE EGG PROBLEM 


OULTRY-KEEPERS, large and small, 

are at their wits’ ends to know how best 

to meet the difficulties that face them. 

Agriculture as a whole is having to 

plunge back into almost complete self- 
sufficiency so far as feeding-stuffs are concerned. 
What shipping is available to the Ministry of 
Food will be needed for human foodstuffs, and 
the quantities of feeding-stuffs which will be 
imported in coming weeks are bound to be 
meagre. This affects the poultry industry and 
the pig industry most seriously. ‘They were 
not developed, and have not been able to adapt 
themselves, to a basis of farm self-sufficiency. 
It is comparatively easy for the dairy farmer 
to grow all his feeding-stuffs. The poultry- 
keeper expanded his business after the last war 
on the basis of ample cheap feeding-stuffs 
imported from abroad; but row he _ is 
allowed rations coupons, but only on the basis 
of one-third of his ordinary requirements. 
When the unit value of the coupon is cut 
down on April 1 to $cwt., poultry-keepers 
who have no alternative sources of supply 
will find themselves faced with an impossible 
situation. 

Even farmers who normally run a poultry 
unit as part of their general farming and who 
grow all the wheat their poultry need, find 
that they must reduce their stock of poultry. 
They cannot afford to give them wheat in 
excess of the one-third reckoning, because this 
deprives them of ration coupons which they 
need to buy feeding-stuffs for their dairy cows 
and other stock. This is a serious matter from 
the point of view of good husbandry. It has 
always been urged by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture that farmers who can grow food for 
their hens should keep their flocks together 
and use them to maintain the fertility of their 
soil. It is true that on some large farms the 
hens are kept intensively and do not go out on 
to the ground at all. Their use as fertilising 
agents is very limited. But in the great majority 
of cases where hens play an important part on 


the general farm, they are folded in much 


the same way as sheep are folded, and 
they serve the same purpose by enriching 
the soil. 


If it is a fact—and we must take it from 
Lord Woolton’s utterances that it is—that 
feeding-stuff supplies will be very short, the 
argument that it is a waste to feed wheat and 
cereal products to hens in order to get eggs 
will probably win the day, and the poultry 
farmer, even if he has a large acreage of arable 
land and grows all the wheat he needs, will not 
be able to carry on. The scientists who advise 
the Government seem to have made up their 
minds that the hen is a wasteful converter of 
cereals and, however much the public may 
appreciate a new-laid egg, this form of pro- 
duction is bound to suffer. 

A good deal of encouragement has been 
given in one way or arother to the development 
of backyard poultry, and many thousands of 
p.ople living in the country row have half a 
dozen or a dozen hens which they maintain 
in part on scraps from the house and the 
garde This great army of small food pro- 
ducers are rot allowed to buy corn for their 
hens, but they do get a small allowance of 
what is called “‘ balancer”? meal. This is said 
to be rich in protein to balance the starchy 
nature of most of the kitchen waste which 
goes out to the hens. It remains to be seen 
how the hens will lay without corn. They will 
probably do well enough during the next few 
weeks, when it is the natural time for hens to 
lay eggs, but there seems to be little definite 
experience on this point. Now that all these 
new domestic poultry producers have been 
encouraged to start, they must be given a 
chance to get results. It seems likely that, 
even if supplies of feeding-stuffs to general 
farmers have to be cut down further, the back- 
yard poultry-keeper will get his ration. But 
it cannot be stressed too strongly that it would 
be most unfortunate if rations for hens generally 
have to be reduced in the spring, which is the 


time of peak production, when the birds will 
give a full return for the quantity of food they 
consume. ‘They have eaten a great deal of 
food through the winter, and it would be an 
appalling waste to have to wring their necks 
now. 

Apart from the difficulties—present and 
prospective—of feeding-stuffs for hens, there 
is the constant discouragement which the price- 
fixing system gives to egg-production. ‘The 
scale of prices fixed by the Ministry of Food 
was, it is clear, designed to prevent a widespread 
expansion of poultry-keeping, because, accord- 
ing to the scientists, poultry are wasteful 
converters of grain. Prices have been pegged 
at levels which, at any rate on paper, should 
give the poultry farmer a fair return, but nothing 
at all attractive in the way of profits. If there 
were a free market he could, no doubt, get 
sd. or 6d. for every egg he had to sell, but 
the maximum price was never allowed to rise 
above 4d. in the autumn, and it is now below 
3d. 

What the Ministry of Food have said 
they will do is to keep the maximum prices— 
ard every egg commands the maximum—at 
steadier levels through the year than egg prices 
in normal times before the war. An extreme 
peak of prices in the autumn was levelled down, 
and the Ministry of Food undertook to level 
up the seasonal trough of prices which normally 
occurs in April. But the Ministry ard poultry 
farmers placed different interpretations on this 
promise. The scale of prices for the whole 
year should have been announced for all to 
judge the prospects and be able to plan pro- 
duction with some certainty. 

There is this consolation to the poultry- 
keeper. He gets about three eggs in the spring 
for every egg produced in the autumn. An 
extra 3d. for the spring egg is worth 1}d. on 
the autumn egg. This assumes, of course, 
that he will somehow or other manage to get 
the feeding-stuffs to keep his hens in production 
through the spring. 
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One effect of the writing down of egg 
prices well below the market value has been 
to create a ‘‘ black market’’ for eggs and 
surreptitious sales outside the scale of con- 
trolled prices. The farmer who “ rough 
grades ”’ his eggs and sells them direct to house- 
wives is supposed to take 3d. a dozen less than 
the packing-station which marks eggs with 
the magic stamp of the Ministry of Food and 
passes them on to town consumers. But while 
eggs are so short there are enough people 
prepared to pay any price—up to 4d. and sd. 
instead of the maximum of 2d. or 2?d.—that 
the Ministry of Food’s scale is frequently 
broken in country districts. The housewife 
who wants to get eggs does not argue with the 
farmer as to whether the price should be 24d. 
or 3d., and the law is being broken thousands 
of times every day. 

Not even the Ministry of Food would 
claim to-day that these price arrangements are 
working correctly. One alternative, and there 
is much to be said for it, is to free the egg trade 
of control altogether in the same way that the 
fish trade has been allowed to find its own 
salvation after a period of control. There is 
little chance of poultry-keepers being able to 
expand their production, because they will not 
get the feeding-stuffs they need. ‘They have 
to overcome grave difficulties on this score, 
and if they can still survive and keep egg- 





production going, they surely deserve the reward 
which a free egg market would give them. 
Otherwise, it seems pretty clear that poultry- 
keeping on a commercial scale must be curtailed 
very drastically, as few will have the means to 
keep going with egg prices fixed at their present 
level. 
* * * 


A great many of us have promised, some- 
times under compulsion, to grow more potatoes 
this year. The extra acreage will, it seems, be 
largely in small pieces—an acre on one farm, 
three acres on another, and so on. This does 
not make for economical cultivations. It is 
much more economical to grow ten acres in 
one piece and employ up-to-date machinery. 
Against this are the difficulties about fertilisers, 
and the potato crop needs generous manuring. 
Most farms can find enough farmyard manure 
to do an acre or two of potatoes well, but 
supplies of compound fertilisers needed to 
manure ten acres or more are not likely to be 
forthcoming now, unless they were ordered 
well in advance. Moreover, it will be easier 
to get enough local labour to help with planting 
and lifting small acreages widely spread than 
to organise large gangs to deal with a big 
acreage on one farm. On balance, the advan- 
tage seems to lie with spreading the new potato 
acreage widely. Many of the new growers do 
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not want to grow potatoes, but it is really no 
great hardship to be required to grow an acre 
or two, and if everyone is in the same boat 
there is no cause for grumbling. The Ministry 
of Food is determined to be on the safe side 
and have plenty of potatoes in the country for 
next winter, whatever else may be short. 


* * * 


The new milk prices announced for next 
winter make it plain enough that the nation 
wants winter milk production and is prepared 
to pay the price. The National Farmers’ Union 
headquarters found little support for their 
contention that the contract prices should be 
even higher, and many farmers think that the 
Union made a mistake in raising the question 
at all. It is not the function of the N.F.U. 
in war-time to cavil automatically at whatever 
prices the Government fix. The summer 
prices might have been higher, but they should 
give a fair enough return, and it is winter milk- 
production which would have been reduced 
if the prices offered had not been attractive. 
Milk production is a worrying seven-days-a- 
week job at the best of times, and now, when 
arable farming is placed on a reasonably paying 
basis, some dairy farmers would undoubtedly 
have given up their herds, or reduced them, 
unless they could see a good return ahead for 
next winter. CINCINNATUS. 


THE ESTATE MARKET 


BREAK-UP OF COASTAL FREEHOLDS 


NE of the regrettable 
results of the present 
state of affairs is that 
so many excellent ad 
freeholds, that would — 
in normal conditions have pre- 
served their character as com- 
plete and satisfying residential 
entities, have to be broken up. 
Not only may some property 
primarily of value and attractive- 
ness as a coastal or country home 
be more or less impaired, but 
the opportunity of profitable 
conversion to wider uses—such 
as those of a residential hotel- 
may be largely or wholly lost. 

Take the common case of 
the break-up of freeholds of a 
few acres—anything from five 
to 250, with a large and often 
comparatively modern mansion 
—in a situation in itself beau- 
tiful, and beautified by the 
existence of small woodland 
tracts and fringes. Scores of such 
freeholds have in the last few 
months suffered a sad change, 
owing to the division of the land among a number 
of buyers, and the felling of timber. True, the wood 
is worth a great deal for many essential purposes, 
and that imports of timber are practically impossible 
at the moment, but in some instances the amount of 
wood thus gained by cutting down small areas is 
out of all reasonable proportion to the damage done 
to the amenity and the immediate future of the 
mansion. Agents usually assert, and doubtless do 
so in perfect good faith, that the cutting of the 
timber on the property has been done with scrupu- 
lous regard for the landscape character of the 
whole, but every acre of wood felled on a small 
property must affect the enjoyment of it in some 
way. 

The coast is dotted from one end to the other 
with residential properties that, after serving for 
individual private occupation, have been adapted 
for the reception of paying guests, and such places 
were a source of profit to their proprietors and of 
pleasure to townspeople in search of rest and 
recreation. All the elements of an ideal property 
for that purpose seemed to be found in Bryntirion, 
near Dolgelly, a freehold of 270 acres. Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley and Messrs. R. C. 
Knight and Sons jointly held the auction, at 
Dolgelly, of the freehold, which was divided into 
nineteen lots. The tenants of two or three of the 
cottages bought their freeholds beforehand, and 
most of the timber was sold for felling. The result 
of the offering of the house and remaining lots 
cannot yet be announced. The plan shown in 
the particulars presented a pretty complete idea of 
a thoroughly Welsh district, with its little ‘‘ Capel 
Tiberias ’’ and ‘‘ Capel Bethania” nestling on the 
fringe of the estate, and its woods named ‘‘ Muria- 
cochion,” “ Bont-ddu” and ‘‘ Pen-y-gribin,’”’ and 
beyond them ‘St. David’s Copper Works.” 
By the way, the minerals, in this part of the 
Principality of special value, are all reserved to 
the Crown. 








——— 


PINKNEY COURT, MALMESBURY 


SIX SALES IN TEN DAYS 


ITHIN ten days Mr. F. D. James, the 
manager of Messrs. Harrods Estate Offices, 
has announced six sales of country freeholds, one 
or two of them with quite a nice acreage. Among 
these and other properties disposed of, through the 
Brompton Road office, are Ardrossan, Haslemere ; 
Cawings, at Underriver, Sevenoaks; Odakdene, 
Liss; Little Barn (formerly called Ludlow), 
Pyrford; Palmers Farm, Billingshurst, with 
Messrs. King and Chasemore; and Chaulden 
House, Boxmoor, with Messrs. W. Brown and Co. 
Pinkney Court, at Sherston, near Malmesbury, 
for sale for £22,000, by Messrs. Harrods Estate 
Offices, is a modernised Tudor stone house with 
180 acres, and a number of good cottages, in the 
heart of the Beaufort country. The house contains 
beamed ceilings and walls, oak doors, and open 
fireplaces, and old mullioned windows and leaded 
casements. The stabling and garages are on a 
large scale. The grounds are laid out in various 
styles, formal and otherwise, and there is a paved 
terrace. Pinkney Court is within four miles of the 
polo grounds at Norton and Westonbirt. It is 
freehold. 

Innisfree, at Chesham Bois, a small modern 
house in 2 acres of garden that have been carefully 
developed for many years by the owner, is a freehold 
for sale for £5,500, by Messrs. Harrods Estate 
Offices. The house, 550ft. above sea level, looks 
out towards the beech woods on Lord Chesham’s 
estate, and it is not much more than a mile from 
Amersham Station, and thus convenient for 
Marylebone and Baker Street Stations. 


CURIOUS STORY OF A CAVE 
PAINTING 
N connection with their coming private offer 
of Kildalloig, 956 acres on the Mull of Kintyre, 
Messrs. Walker, Fraser and Steele recall that on 





the island of Davaar, part of the 
estate, ‘“‘a remarkable painting 
of the Crucifixion was discov- 
ered some years ago. From 
newspaper articles at that time, 
it would seem that the work was 
attributed to the supernatural ; 
popularly its revelation was 
assigned to certain fishermen of 
Campbeltown who supposed it 
to be a miracle. In later years, 
it was discovered to be the work 
of Mr. Archie Mackinnon, a well 
known artist. Mr. Mackinnon 
attributed the work, the author- 
ship of which was in doubt for 
some time, to a dream, in which 
he had seen the painting in a 
cave. Visiting the Davaar cave 
to verify his vision of the night, 
he found the site ready to his 
hand just as he had dreamed of 
it. In later years the veteran 
artist was persuaded to return 
and retouch the picture and it 
is visited each year by many 
people.‘ On high land near 
the shore stands the modern 
house which replaced the old one a_ few 
years ago. 

Mr. Clifford Nicholson (Willoughton Estates, 
Limited) has purchased, for £5,500, from a client 
of Messrs. Stennett, Son and Stevenson, the North 
Lincolnshire holding of 370 acres, called Pyewipe 
Farm, at Redbourne. It includes a good house, an 
excellent lot of farm buildings, and a number of 
roomy cottages. The land, suitable for growing 
potatoes, roots, cereals and bulbs, is capable of 
carrying a large flock of sheep. 


SOMERSET SALE OF 4,000 ACRES 
HE DUCHY OF CORNWALL has purchased 


Newton Park, Somerset, from the executors 
of the late Earl Temple of Stowe, whose family 
has held the property for over 250 years. 

The mansion, in a park of nearly 300 acres, 
almost all the villages of Corston and Newton St. 
Loe, much of the parishes of Priston, Stanton Prior, 
Englishcombe, Saltford, and Marksbury (the last- 
named manor at one time held by Glastonbury 
Abbey), are comprised in the purchase. Saltford 
golf course, sixteen or seventeen large dairy farms, 
and over 120 cottages, as well as licensed premises, 
pass to the Duchy. In normal circumstances a 
good deal of the land lying along main roads, 
between Bath and Wells, would have a value for 
development. It is expected that the change of 
ownership will not involve any disturbance of the 
tenantry. 

The late Earl Temple, patron of six livings, 
resided at Newton Park, and among his many 
interests was that in pedigree Jersey cattle, of which 
he kept a herd. His successor in the title a year ago 
was Mr. Chandos Temple-Gore-Langton, now 
with the Army in the Middle East. Mention of 
Corston recalls Southey’s schooldays, and how the 
poet passed a year there, “‘ with little profit and 
with a good deal of suffering.”’ ARBITER. 
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QUALITY 
PRODUCTS 








Wisdom -and patriotism- 
counsel that replacements 
in the home today should 
have enduring qualities. 
Sat is why, iw the 
purchase of electrical 


necessities, wise buyers 


ane choosing &£6.C. 











EVERYTHING 
ELECTRICAL 
tor the Home 


MADE IN ENGLAND 


Sold by all Electrical Suppliers. 











Advt. of The General Electric Co. Ltd., Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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Insurance 


in War Iime 


Ata time when danger unprecedented stands on 
every threshold, there may well be many for whom 
the ordinary hazards of our pre-war business 
and domestic lives have lost significance. It 1s 
well to remember, however, that these continue 
and may be sharpened even by present 


conditions. 


After 220 years of continuous endeavour the 


Royal Exchange Assurance is maimtammg in 


every way possible its normal Service of Insurance. 
y wa 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


Incorporated A.D. 1720 
Head Office: Royal Exchange, London, E.C.3 
Teleptone: MANsion House 9898 
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Hospitality in Excelsis 
Nobody can gainsay the magnificence of a hospitality that 
culminates in OTARD’S BRANDY. This is the finishing 
touch, the final gracious compliment that conveys so 
unmistakably to your guests the high esteem in which 


you hold them. 


But that is not all. OTARD’S BRANDY is a very 
valuable aid in these days of sudden emergencies 


and easily contracted “ shelter chills ”’. 


OTarRpD’S BRANDY 


Famous since 1795. The ONLY Brandy actually bottled 
at the Chateau de Cognac. 
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AMOrAatiVve Meep . 


is Vital to 
Lveryone /o-day 


'N times like these your health, cheerfulness and 
confidence are national assets. No matter where 
your duty lies, fitness-for-service should be your 
chief concern. And a vital essential for 100 per cent. 
fitness is restorative sleep. 


‘Ovaltine’ Sleep is restorative sleep of the best 
possible kind. A cup of delicious ‘ Ovaltine’ 
just before retiring has three important advantages : 


1, Although entirely free from drugs, its special properties help 
to relieve nerve-tension and induce sleep quickly. 


, It provides valuable restorative nutriment which repairs and 
rebuilds the worn cells and tissues of the body. 


3, It supplies re-vitalising nourishment which recreates strength 


and energy while you sleep and so brings you back to work 
with renewed drive and zest. 


The exceptional restorative properties of ‘ Ovaltine’ 
are due not only to the nature and high quality of its 
ingredients but also to the proportions in which 
they are used and the exclusive scientific methods of 
preparation. 


For these reasons ‘ Ovaltine’ is your best stand-by 
in all conditions. Its regular daily use will help 
to make your dietary complete in health-giving 
nourishment. It is the ideal beverage for vacuum 
flasks or ‘hay-bottles’ for use in your shelter or 
on spells of fire-watching and other defence duties. 


‘ Ovaltine’ is easily prepared. If milk is not avail- 
able, water can be used as ‘ Ovaltine ’ itself contains 
milk. If making with water only, use rather more 
than the usual quantity of ‘ Ovaltine.’ 


Be sure it is ‘QOvaltine’ which is very different 
from imitations made to look the same. It would 
be easy to cheapen ‘ Ovaltine ’ by adding household 
sugar in its manufacture. It is more economical, 





Dr ink however, to add sugar at home if desired. Note 
call especially that although ‘ Ovaltine ’ does not contain 
D elicious household sugar, it is naturally sweet and the 


addition of sugar is unnecessary. 


Oval ti Ih eC Sor Restorative Sleep 


Prices in Gt. Britain and N. Ireland, 


ws sein See" and Abundant Energy 
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XVI. 


TYKE WAS A CHARACTER 


LL this is now ancient history, but my 
excuse is that Tyke was a “ local 
character,’ and I find that though 
he departed this life in 1914 he is 
still remembered here with amuse- 

ment, affection and even a sort of respect. 
At any rate I can never forget him, for he was 
my shadow, and I think his career is worthy 
of record. 

I admit that my house is dog-ridden. I 
am not one of those who say they like dogs in 
their proper place—meaning the kennel—but 
| deny being their abject and sentimental slave. 
| maintain that a dog living in one’s house 
develops more character and intelligence, and, 
being regarded as an associate, deserves care 
and consideration in more than matters of meat 
and drink. Of one of our dogs my cook once 
remarked : ‘‘ Punch is getting that wise he’s 
scarcely human!’’—a discerning and _ right 
attitude to my mind. Most of our dogs have 
had long lives, with the consequence that we 
have had comparatively few of them, and they 
had time and opportunity to develop their 
personalities. I contend that dogs are never 
really grown-up till they are three years old, 
however clever by nature, and I would never 
despair of a stupid one till after that age. 

“Tyke,” the first I ever possessed of my 
very Own, was nine months old when I got him 
and had seen so little of the world that he had 
no name but that on his pedigree—which was 
Coffee Cooler, so he couldn’t be called that. 
He was certainly two years in acquiring a 
knowledge of human language and in learning 
co obey the usual commands. After that he 
grew in wisdom year by year, till in his old age 
at sixteen his solemn face did not belie him. 

He was an Airedale, one of the old style, 
very like a small otter-hound, with a big, wise 
hound head and soft toffee eyes. His coat was 
rather long and much softer than is now fashion- 
able, but well-coloured with a jet black saddle 
and bright tan points—a beautifully made, 
strong dog. He was not aggressive, but out of 
pure exuberance he dearly loved a scrap, so, 
living in St. Andrews, where everyone has at 
least one dog, my walks were full of excite- 
ment as he had certain bétes noires. He had 
an embarrassing way of bounding with coltish 
gambols on some much smaller dog, who would 
naturally growl suspiciously and perhaps snap. 
Enough for Tyke. He would roll that dog over, 
standing above it triumphantly with curled-up 
lips, and, having put it in its place, come back 
to me all smiles and pride. Most of his fighting 
was simple swank, but it made us both a little 
unpopular. If I had been away from home 
for a few days, on our first walk after my return 
he always showed off by insulting every dog 
we met—even his best friends. One enemy 
was a black poodle called Zulu, very elegant 
and supercilious. We avoided a meeting when 
possible, but once we all met in a shop, and, 
before I realised it, both dogs had crashed 
through a large plate-glass showcase. This was 
an expensive fight. 

A more deadly enemy was a big red setter, 
and once, after a terrible conflict on the sands, 
‘Tyke, with several bites and a torn ear, actually 
fainted away. After a little he came round, 
shook himself, wagged his stumpy tail, and 
came with me quite cheerfully to have his 
wounds dressed. I got hardened to fights, 
and was often bitten in stopping them. I found 
it a good plan to throw my coat over the melée, 
and at one time had to carry in my pocket a 
pepper-pot wrapped in a bit of kid glove with 
an elastic band round it. This was effective 
but rather cruel and only a last resort. 

Some people we did not know very well 
had another ‘“ Tyke ” (a fox terrier) who was 
warlike and brave, for he would even jump off 
the box of his carriage and start the trouble. 
His owners considered our Tyke a dangerous 
and gloomy villain, till I took him to tea with 
them and, when properly introduced, he 
behaved like a perfect gentleman, so the children 
completely fell for him, and our relations 
became friendly after all. 

So much for enemies, but he had his 
frends too. ‘The greatest one was a fine, big, 


sable collie called Ralph, belonging to some 
cousins. 


When Tyke was first let ort in the 





morning he usually went straight off half a 
mile into town to give Ralph ‘‘ Good-day,” 
and while their doorstep was being washed he 
burst into the ladies’ bedroom. Having greeted 
them and taken the drink of politeness out of 
Ralph’s water bowl (this is dog etiquette), he 
returned home for breakfast. One morning he 


TYKE 


+ His solemn face did not belie him” 


mistook the doorstep and arrived in the dressing- 
room of the master of the house next door, who 
was shaving. After one horrified look he fled 
downstairs, upset and embarrassed. 

He was a most affectionate dog, but not 
sentimental like a spaniel. He never licked 
you or laid his head on your knee and yearned 
with melting eyes, nor did he care for much 
petting, though in moments of extreme emotion 
he might put his arms round your neck and 
lay his cheek against yours. But he greeted 
you with such enthusiasm that he was apt to 
knock you down, and had a way of charging 
you suddenly at the back of the knees that simply 
and without warning brought you to a seat on 
the ground. 

At one time, when his fighting flame was 
burning strong in him, he had to wear a muzzle, 
and while suffering this ignominy an enemy 
one day basely attacked him. I was not present, 
but the fish boy happened to be passing, and 
jumped off his bicycle—not to pull the other 
dog off, but to take off Tyke’s muzzle and give 
him a sporting chance. 

‘““ Everywhere that Mary went the lamb 
was sure to go,” and so did Tyke with me— 
even to a circus, where he sat beside me on a 
red baize-covered bench approving of every- 
thing but the elephants, when he disappeared 
below the seat. He followed me with bicycle, 
trap or horse, and the appearance of my riding 
habit in the morning produced paroxysms of 
joy. He sat patiently through choral practices, 
rehearsals of amateur plays and operas hours 
long in stone-cold halls; one form only of 
music he loathed—chamber music in his own 
house. I did a good deal of this. Whenever 
the ’cellist prepared to take action Tyke rose 
with dignity and left the room. He knew the 
vibration of the ’cello through the floor always 
made him sick. 

He visited with us in other people’s houses, 
behaved well, and did not fight with their dogs 
as a rule, but on the first occasion when he 
stayed with my husband’s people he rather 
disgraced me. The rite of family prayers, 
which still persisted in that house, was new to 
him, and when my father-in-law knelt down 
Tyke thought it was a game, and embraced 
him whole-heartedly from the rear. This was 
at a fishing on the Deveron, where we spent 
two Junes running in an ancient and haunted 
castle. My room was panelled and ghostly, 
and, though I was not perceptive enough to 
have any psychic experiences, Tyke certainly 
did. He got into panics at night, growling and 








shivering, so that I had to allow him to share 
my four-poster to calm him down. He was 
quite useful there, because the old place 
swarmed with “ slaters,’’ 7.e. woodlice. We all 
used to have nocturnal hunts for them in our 
respective rooms and compare bags in the 
mornings. If I saw one crawling on my pillow 
I had only to point it out to Tyke and he lapped 
it up at once. ‘There were three Dandie 
Dinmonts staying in the house, and when all 
the dogs were let out first thing in the morning 
sometimes there was a row. I would see from 
my window their various owners, with very 
little on, pouring water on the offenders or 
laying about them with bath-towels, but they 
really all agreed pretty well and went rabbiting in 
collaboration. ‘The Dandies dug and ‘Tyke sat 
outside the holes and had most of the fun. 

It is a trait common to Airedales (of the 
old type, anyhow) that they carry their quarry 
—rats, rabbits or whatnot—to water, there to 
lie on it or hold it under till drowned. I must 
record some regrettable “‘ incidents ”’ that Tyke 
was responsible for in this particular. The 
first was when my husband took him out 
ferreting one day. He picked up every rabbit 
that was shot and dashed off to the nearest 
ditch or burn and lay on it, so he was left behind 
in disgrace tied to a spade deep-driven into 
the ground. Not for long. He turned up very 
soon with a cheerful grin, lugging the spade 
behind him. Again, when he was out walking 
with Nanny and the pram on a path high 
above the burn, a cat came along and he put 
it up a tree. (He was great friends with our 
own cat, but loved to chase strangers.) This 
one came down too soon, thinking the coast 
was clear. Tyke ran back, caught it, carried 
it down to the water and drowned it. Then 
he climbed the farther bank and buried it 
neatly in a tu‘nip field. 

This was all very well, but more serious 
things happened when we acquired another 
dog, Bob, a spaniel (very strong, but low on the 
leg), for Tyke was bitterly jealous. We had 
taken a house and fishing lower down the 
Deveron than our old haunts, and there trouble 
between the dogs became acute. One evening 
I was sitting quietly below the bridge where 
there was a deep pool, both dogs lying at my 
feet. Tyke suddenly rose up, growling, and 
pounced on Bob, seized him by the neck and 
jumped into the river with him, holding him 
under. I was helpless, so I scrambled up the 
steep bank to the house for my husband, who 
came quickly, but when we got down again 
Tyke was out and shaking himself and no Bob 
was to be seen. Presently, however, we saw 
some bubbles rise from the deep, and Bob came 
up. My husband jumped in and just managed 
to grab him by the nose and heave him on to 
the bank. Instantly Tyke was on him again 
and they were back splashing in the pool. | 
took a hand in it then too, and between us we 
managed to rescue Bob, who was three parts 
drowned by this time. We emptied quarts of 
water out of him, carried him up to the house 
and restored him with hot-water bottles and 
brandy. There was a period of high tension 
for some time after, and Tyke made several 
more attempts at murder by drowning, so that 
we could never take both dogs near the river at 
one time. After we got home again they 
patched things up, and thereafter lived in peace 
and amity. 

Perhaps my portrait of Tyke has stressed 
his worst points and.I may seem to have shown 
him as a double-dyed villain, but in his home 
life his ways were endearing, and his character 
mellowed with the years. He was most amiable 
and forbearing with the children, who were 
then small, and took care to be gentle with 
them. At the prospect of a walk he went into 
ecstasies, squirming, crouching flat, wagging his 
whole body, and I never knew a dog with such 
an ingratiating grin, showing every tooth and 
spreading his ears like an African elephant. 

When he was about sixteen he became very 
feeble in the hind legs and not fit for much. 
I had to go abroad with my husband for two 
months, and there was no one I could trust to 
look after the poor old fellow in his failing 
state, so when we were leaving I had him 
kindly “ put away,’’ and said good-bye with a 
very sad heart. Maset M. Boase. 
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A CENTURY OF WATCH-STANDS 


HEN, during the last 

war, the wrist-watch 

came into prominence 

as a result of the 
troops’ need of watches that could 
be consulted quickly, one hoary 
institution—already somewhat de- 
moded—slipped into final oblivion. 
It was the watch-stand. For well 
over a century people had been 
using one of these devices by the 
bedside, placing their “ hunter ” 
or “ turnip ” within the orifice pro- 
vided, before extinguishing the light. 

It was a simple, homely piece 
of ritual, but variety was brought 
to its observance by the different 
types of watch-stand that were used. 

What must be a_ unique 
collection of these strange by- 
gones was recently placed on 
permanent exhibition at the 
Central Museum, Hull. Mr. 
Tom Sheppard, Director of Hull 
City Museums, has a remarkable 
faculty for “ cornering”’ such 
relics ; in few other collections 
at Hull is this faculty in evidence 
to such a degree as in this set 
of eighty watch-stands. They 
represent a patient search, in 
antique shops, second-hand stalls 
and the like, over a period of 
nearly twenty years. 

Some of the stands are in 
Staffordshire pottery or painted 
glass, others are fashioned in 
woods of various kinds, and not 
a few are in brass and iron. It 
is the designs, however, which 
give to these stands their chief 
interest, and even though, in 
some cases, the design has little 
artistic merit, there is usually 
some compensatory factor. 

In one stand, for example, a 
slave is depicted as a memento 
of Wilberforce’s campaign for 
the freedom of the African Negro. 
In another, Father Time reclines 
with his scythe beneath the 
watch-receptacle and, above, 
cock-crow is adequately sug- 
gested by a rather finely wrought 
cockerel. 

As a decorative motif the 
cherub abounds, but the most 
popular themes seem to have 











STAFFORDSHIRE POTTERY 
WATCH-STANDS 


been those taken from Nature. 
The pedestals of several stands 
are decorated with pastoral scenes, 
on others there are figure studies, 
such as a woman with a farm 
rake, a shepherd with his dog, 
or a couple of kilted girls with 
tambourine and guitar, the watch- 
holder being surmounted with 
a wreath of grapes and leaves. 
Among the smailest stands 
are a few which resemble desks 
and a certain type of coal-scuttle. 
The largest, reaching to a height 
of 11-14ins., include pseudo- 
Gothic arches in which the 
watch assumes the magnitude of 
a clock. A similar intention is 
evident among some of the 
wooden stands. Quite a number 
of these are miniature grand- 
father clocks, the inserted watch 
supplying the “ face.” One par- 
ticularly fine specimen of the 
grandfather type is in mahogany, 
decorated with ivory ; the door, 
bordered in ivory, is hand- 
painted and depicts a lady and 
gentleman in late Georgian cos- 
tume, and at the base there is a 
drawer for; the [reception of the 
watch-key. 

In another wooden stand 
the pedestal is supported by four 
beautifully carved serpents, the 
watch-holder being a lidded con- 
tainer placed horizontally between 
their repulsive heads. 

The best specimen of all is 
undoubtedly that which resembles 
a temple porch of Moorish “ archi- 
tecture.” The pavement within 
its six squared pillars is in two 
sections, each in the pattern of a 
chessboard, and the domed roof, 
in figured maple, allows for the 
insertion of two watches. This is 
a magnificent sample of inlay and 
carving, and Mr. Sheppard suggests 
Tunbridge Wells as its origin. 

G. B. Woop. 


(Left) THREE WOODEN 
STANDS with holder in shape of 
a large “‘ turnip” watch-case 
(Centre) “* Temple Porch ” design 
(Right) Grandfather clock 


The illustrations are from the Hull Museum 
Collection 
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HANDS 


I is customary to envy the man who can 

rent expensive beats on exclusive rivers 

where he may on occasion catch as many 

salmon in a day as his fellow of the lean 

purse will bring to bank in the whole of 
one—or even several—seasons. Yet life is full 
of compensations, and the individual who fishes 
in solitary state attended only by a gillie misses 
something which falls to the lot of the angler 
on club and association water where, at week- 
ends and holidays, there may be a dozen rods 
on the water. 

It is, I think, always interesting to watch 
one’s fellows, in fishing as in other things ; one 
learns a lot about what one should and shou!'d 
not do, and in nothing is this more true than 
in the matter of playing a salmon, for anglers 
differ to an almost incredible degree in their 
methods and their ability to bring a hooked fish 
to bank. 

The man without much experience usually 
goes to extremes. Either he is so reluctant to 
let out line that his tackle breaks or the hold 
tears out, and he is left lamenting, a sadder 
and, let us hope, a wiser man. Alternatively 
he is so frightened of putting pressure on the 
fish that the battle lasts far longer than it should, 
and it is proverbial that the longer a fish is in 
the water the more likely it is to escape. 

The novice, of course, learns by experience, 
and in due course passes out of this painful, 
if exciting, stage into a higher standard. But 
some men never seem to advance beyond a 
certain point, even after they have fished for 
years and killed plenty of salmon. 

I can think of several such individuals, 
and one in particular. Watch him at work ona 
river and at once is revealed the expert. He is 
quite the best caster of a fly with a big, double- 
handed rod I have ever seen, and is, moreover, 
equally good at spinning. He meets a lot of 
salmon, but, in spite of a whole lifetime’s 
experience of the sport, he is a really poor 
hand at the playing of a fish once it is hooked. 
He takes far longer to bring it to bank than 
should be necessary, and, in consequence, 
he loses far more than a reasonable percentage. 

Personally, I am strongly of the opinion 
that riding and fishing have a great deal in 
common. ‘The fine horseman nearly always 


makes a good fisherman because he possesses 
that mysterious quality known as “ hands,” 
which may be described as a sort of extra sense 
much more highly developed in some people 
than in others, and this gift is just as valuable 
in fishing as in riding, especially in these days 
of light rods and fine tackle. 

In earlier days salmon fishing was a 
straightforward, hit or m'ss business. Unless 
the angler was very inexpert, a well hooked 
salmon was almost as good as on the bank 
because, except in isolated cases when the line 
became fouled round rock or snag, or something 
else quite out of the ordinary happened, the 
fish had little or no chance to escape by breaking 
the tackle. 

Then, with the old-fashioned powerful 
type of rod, the insecurely hooked salmon was 
lost in nine cases out of ten because the heavy 
strain tore out the hold. But nowadays scores 
—possibly hundreds—of salmon are landed 
every season in which the hook is only fast in 
a thin sliver of flesh, but because the tension 
exerted by the light rod and fine tackle never 
exceeded a few ounces the quarry was landed. 

‘Hands ” are important in fishing for a 
number of reasons. They are certainly an aid 
to proficiency in the mechanical part of the 
business of casting fly or bait, because they 
enable their possessor to get the feel of the rod, 
its action and vibrations, more quickly and 
more accurately than is the case with the less 
sensitive individual. This, however, is the 
least important aspect, for almost anyone can 
obtain mechanical proficiency by tuition and 
practice. 

But between the competent workman and 
the artist in every walk of life there is an 
immeasurable gulf, and the artist may do things 
which the workman can never achieve. In 
fishing, the artist with good hands can use finer 
tackle with safety than he of the “‘ mutton fist ’”’-— 
there is not the slightest doubt about that. 
But probably the most striking difference be- 
tween the twain is in the matter of playing a 
salmon. 

The individual with the good hands has, 
not metaphorically but actually, a sixth sense 
which is denied the other. He knows instinc- 
tively just how much strain it is safe and 


SAVAGES AND Sl 


AW ’em with my own eyes,’ fumed 
the Major, ‘‘ cutting the corn with 
sickles. They’re savages, I tell you !”’ 
It was close on midnight in the Mess, 
and I wanted to go to bed, so I did 

not prolong the argument. 

But I was thinking about his judgment 
on the peasant farmer as I bicycled next Sunday 
afternoon through the countryside. And the 
more I thought the stronger grew my conviction 
that I had been right. For there is so much to 
see in a single field, especially if it’s your own, 
that a man might spend his life on his farm 
and find something fresh every day. The 
nearer the earth he bends the more he sees and 
the wider the sky when he straightens his back. 

A north wind swept the road, hissing 
through hedges and rippling to beaten silver 
the ponds in the fields. Here was a wood 
already flushed with the madder of rising sap. 
Animal tracks ran down its banks and over 
the plough like a handful of reins. Jays 
screeched unseen, a cluster of unkempt pigeons’ 
nests hung in the tree-tops, and a magpie 
flickered along the woodside. Beyond in a 
field of ridge and furrow there stood, with its 
shafts pointed skyward, a new-painted yellow 
and scarlet cart like a chariot waiting for winged 
team and driver from heaven. And close by was 
a cottage with wistaria trained up its walls in 
the shape of a heart, fit home for a visitant god. 

Soon I came to a village where thatched 
ochre-washed cottages grew in a ring round the 
tall striped maypole on the green. ‘Two soldiers 
in hospital blue talking to a nursemaid, remind- 
ing me of the small girl in Punch who promised 
her mother on Nanny’s half-day (in Nanny’s 
horrified hearing) that the soldiers would now 
say: ‘‘ Well, Baby, and how’s Mummy 
to-day ?”’ Farther on I met the M.O. walking 
his dog, and he told me the great hall was now 


a convalescent home, but the patients hardly 
knew what to do with themselves. What 
would not I have given, I thought, to be 
convalescing in such rusticity, surrounded by 
savages tilling the soil. But who can blame them, 
when one hears of a certain schoolmaster 
asking his class how many of them ‘ would 
sooner wear nice clean collars and work in an 
office than muck about in a smelly ditch ?”’ 
The doctor told me, too, that the heir to this 
large estate had just been killed, and that 
saddened the rest of my ride through the 
village. For soon there’ll be no one left to 
care for the well-kept park, the cricket ground 
within its holly hedges, and the cottages lately 
restored, with initials and date in a roundel 
under the eaves. All men inherit beauty and 
may, if their eyes be opened in time, enjoy it 
for nothing ; but to few is given the power to 
preserve from the builder some gracious line of 
country and mould there more beauty by plant- 
ing wise.y and fencing with beech and thorn. 

I turned up a high-banked lane, hung 
with ivy, to look at the church. But some 
bicycles (all female) propped against the wall, 
and a chauffeur asleep in a car, showed that a 
service was taking place. So I went past the 
church till the lane ended in a grass track 
whose age could be measured by the girth of 
the moss-veined oaks that lined it. A flicker 
of red round the nearest trunk caught my eye. 
A squirrel, a red survivor, I wondered in some 
excitement ? But my glasses showed him to 
be a stoat (or a weasel ; I can never remember 
the difference). Round and round he raced, 
while in the paddock beyond some laughing 
children were giving their ponies the evening 
feed of hay. From the church came the sound 
of singing—‘‘ The Church’s one foundation.”’ 
I listened to the hymn, while the children 
petted their long-coated ponies and the stoat 
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IN FISHING 


necessary to put on the quarry during every 
stage of the fight, and in consequence kills 
his fish more quickly, and so loses fewer tha: 
his fellow who is less gifted. 

This undoubtedly explains the fact tha: 
some men have found that, since adopting th; 
ultra-light modern outfit of 5-6 0z. rod, lin 
of 8—1olb. breaking strain, and gut maybe : 
fine as 1x on occasion, they kill their salmo 
more quickly than they used to do in the day 
when a light salmon rod weighed 20 oz., an 
few people went below 18lb. spinning lines 
gut of 7/5 gauge. Many people still find 
difficult to believe that this really is the cas 
but there is not the slightest doubt that it is s: 

The explanation is really quite simpk 
The man who runs tires more quickly tha 
the man who walks, and the salmon which fight 
fast is played out sooner than the one whic 
never does much but cruise about. A ligl 
strain irritates or frightens a fish, but neve 
really hampers its activity as does a heavy pul 
It is the hard-held fish which puts its head dow 
and “ sulks,” or just circles round sluggishly 
the lightly held one rarely does this. 

Hands in fishing, as in riding, are develope 
by practice and experience. The beginner o 
a horse will feel his mount’s mouth light! 
without knowing exactly why he does so 
whereas the heavy-handed will hang on b 
the reins. But with experience will com: 
improvement because before one can knovy 
how to do something properly one must knovy 
what to do. 

Take, for example, the case of a fish runnin: 
up-stream against fast water. The novice 
keeps up a heavy strain which, combined with 
the weight of the current, the salmon cannot 
possibly resist for long. ‘Therefore it soon 
drops back to the deep, still part of the pool, 
where it simply cruises about without doing 
anything violent, and thus it takes much longer 
to kill. The experienced angler, on the other 
hand, eases the strain in such circum- 
stances. ‘This encourages the salmon to stay 
in the fast water where it is killing itself, and 
by the time it does drop back it is too exhausted 
to take advantage of the easier conditions and 
so can be reeled-in close enough to gaff or net 
without much delay. West Country. 


CKLES 


hunted to kill, and I asked myself what this 
‘** one foundation ”’ really meant to the singers 
within and to us in thin sunlight without. If 
only we had not, like the builders in the parable, 
rejected the stone and built with rubble, we 
should not have merited the gibe of the rebel 
who wrote: ‘‘ Whatsoever things are snug, 
whatsoever things are influential—if there be 
any comfort, if there be any money, think on 
these things.” 

The children’s dog came and barked at 
me, a stranger staring at nothing, so I went. 
But just out of the village I saw what looked 
like the ruins of an abbey, a tall brick gate- 
house with mullion windows and one corkscrew 
chimney, some hummocky fields and an oblong 
fishpond fringed with shrubs. I climbed the 
overgrown banks and peered through a thicket 
of briar and hazel into the dark green depths 
of this pond, tangled with weeds and dead 
water-lily leaves. Raiders were over in the 
south, and muffled gunfire hammered on the 
horizon like someone trying to get in, hammering 
with the harsh, insistent rhythm of Holst’s 
‘““Mars.”’ But in this inviolate air there 
mingled only the sound of water purling fron 
pond to stream like the voice of unceasint 
prayer, and in my head an echo of plainson; 
and jangled bells from Debussy’s drowne 
cathedral. 

It would need my gat-toothed, jovia 
friend, the monk of the nursery mantelpiece 
to come here and break the spell with clicketin; 
reel and swish of line. Perhaps he would talk 
if the fish weren’t rising, of the river of lif 
he had seen and the tree of life whose leaves 
for the healing of the nations, he had touched 
Talk too of sickling corn, as a good Cistercian 
should. And I’m sure our laughter togethe: 
would banish the haunted present in peals o 
Pantagruelian mirth. G. BR. 3. 
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THE BURNET COLLECTION OF ARCHAIC 
CHINESE BRONZES AND JADES 


N American professor has asked us 
not to think less highly in the West 
of the Chinese in the Shang period, 
now that we know that they indulged 
in human sacrifice. He argues that 

after all, the Aztecs did so with much greater 
cruelty at a far more recent date, and yet we 
admit them to have enjoyed a high civilisation. 
This is to put a materialistic interpretation 
upon the meaning of civilisation, though even 
material civilisation cannot go very far without 
considerable social order. Ritual, the magical 
sanction of social order, was highly developed 
by the Chinese already when they are first 
known to us in the Shang State. An advantage 
of ritual is that it permits of substantial changes 
being made without breach in social continuity. 
Chinese society showed its power of develop- 
ment by the ritual sublimation of human sacri- 
fice before the full historic period opens about 
the ninth century B.c., though traces of it can 
still be detected. The existence of human 
sacrifice in China is one of the discoveries 
made within the last decade, through the scienti- 
fic excavations carried out by the Chinese at 
Anyang in Honan, now known to be a capital 
of the Shangs, who are recorded in the Chinese 
histories as their second dynasty, reigning 
according to tradition from 1766 to 1122 B.c. 

Owing tothe war with Japan, only prelimin- 
ary reports of these excavations have been 
published, and work cannot now be continued. 
But the Anyang sites have been known to tomb- 
plunderers, as well as to scholars, for a number 
of years, and hundreds of bronzes have been 
got out of the earth and put on the market in 
China. The majority have been bought by 
Japanese collectors: a fair number are in 
public and private collections in the United 
States : comparatively few have reached Europe. 
Of course, stories of their provenance cannot 
be checked ; but there are three criteria for 
recognising Shang bronzes: shape, style of 
decoration, and inscriptions. ‘To take the last 
first. Unlike many of the later bronzes, the 
Shang vessels are not inscribed with reign 
dates or historical data. The inscriptions only 
serve as a guide through the style of character 
and of expression or formula. No complete 
sequence of the development of bronze forms has 





BRONZE CLAPPERLESS BELL (CHUNG) 


Period of the Warring States. 9tins. high 


yet been worked out, but the 
main lines have been plotted 
out by the intensive study of 
scholars in China and the West. 
So too with the style of decora- 
tion, though this cannot be so 
objectively set down. At least 
there is now general agreement 
about the main types of Shang 
bronzes, though it is necessary 
to remember that the Chou 
conquest, which initiated the 
next historic period was made 
by comparatively uncivilised 
men who took over the crafts- 
men as well as the ritual of 
their predecessors. How great 
an effect this upheaval is likely 
to have had immediately on 
bronze style is a matter of 
controversy. 

Of the bronzes recognised 
as of Shang style not all 
probably came from Anyang, but the activity 
of the unofficial excavators there and the 
richness of the tombs opened make it probable 
that the majority do. Four bronzes believed 
to come from Anyang are included in the 
collection of the late Mr. H. K. Burnet of 
Bradford, which will be on view at Messrs. 
Sotheby’s rooms before its dispersal on 
April 2, 3 and 4. They are unpublished and 
have not been seen in London before (catalogue 
Nos. 355, 368, 390, and 405). ‘Though it is 
to be regretted that all the evidence which 
might have been gathered if they had been 
scientifically excavated is lost, such finds must, 
for an indefinite period to come form the only 
material on which Western scholars can work, 
and their appreciation by a wider circle of 
cognoscenti is likely to be all the more intense 
at the present time, when the big museums 
have hidden away their treasures in safe places. 

The Burnet collection contains a number 
of other Chinese bronzes. Among the ritual 
vessels is another of the Shang period, a tall 
wine-vase of the shape known as ku (No. 397). 
Though its provenance is unknown, this is a 
very fine example with bold decoration. Four 
bronzes are reputed to have come from other 
well-known sites about 
which we know something 
though they have not been 
scientifically excavated. A 
carved cooking vessel 
(ting) (No. 356) is said to 
have been found in the 
Wei-hui district, and pro- 
bably therefore at a site 
Chi Hsien, which is the 
place of origin of a pair 
of wine-vessels in the Cull 
collection bearing inscrip- 
tions which have been 
carefully studied by Pro- 
fessor Yitts, who concludes 
that their date is ‘‘ almost 
certainly 482 B.c. or soon 
after.”” This is just at the 
opening of the period 
known as that of the 
Warring States, to which 
this very elegantly finished 
covered ting is assigned 
by the catalogue. Its de- 
coration is consistent with 
a fifth-century date. From 
the same site comes No. 371 
a finely executed top of a 
dagger-axe (kd). A richly 
patinated bell (No. 290) 
comes from a more famous 
site, Chin-T’sim, also in 
Honan, near one of the 
Chou capitals at Lo-yang. 
Much material from this 
place was brought to Bishop 
White, afterwards of the 
Royal Ontario Museum, 
between 1929 and 1932, 
and his publication of it in 
the Illustrated London News 
and in a book called Tombs 
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of Old Lo-yang made a great stir, for it contained 
a much greater wealth and a much wider range 
of material than was hitherto available for the 
study of ancient Chinese civilisation. Bishop 
White considered that all this material dated from 
the sixth century B.c., but it is now generally held 
to be mostly of the fourth or third century. 
A beautiful small vessel (chih) of baluster shape 
(No. 391) is to be attributed to the Middle 
Chou period. 

Among the non-ritual bronzes there are a 
spear-head with lovely grey patina (No. 281) 
and an interesting dagger with pierced handle 
(No. 282), both of the Chou period. Later 
bronzes include two fine T’ang pieces in the 
round—both gilt— a seated lion (No. 340), and 
two confronted birds, probably eagles, perhaps 
worn as a pendant (No. 339). 

We may pause to ask why it is that these 
Chinese bronzes seem to make a special appeal 
to our generation. They are remote in time 
and purpose from our age, their form is strange, 
and the symbolism of their decoration obscure 
and complex. Yet a moment’s reflection will 
show that it is not as an exotic art that they 
divert us, as was true in the vogue for savage art 
in the ’twenties. Nor are we in the mood to 
be carried away by mere technical skill, though 
we are sufficiently sophisticated to require an 
art to be completely master within its chosen 
field. The appeal seems to go deeper. Chinese 
bronzes, and jades too, are intimately connected 
with the ordered ritual of an immensely strong 
and coherent social group. The approach 
through sacrifices to the spirits of the ancestors 
may not seem an advanced religion, but as a 
social ritual it was of the greatest value. It 
was on this side that the form and quality of 
the vessels used were of special importance. 
While the sacrifices aimed at a communion 
with the departed, to obtain their favour and 
avert their displeasure, and they had their 
being in the maintenance of this connection, 
the organisation of Chinese society made these 
parents and grandparents immensely fastidious 
of the right approach to them. ‘The whole 
ritual enhanced the social claims of the family, 
and pre-eminently of the ruling family. We 
cannot but be admirers of a public art that 
shows the intensity of religious feeling ; the 
assurance of a traditional and widely significant 
convention ; and the confidence of making 
something to last. In short, it is both magical 
and monumental: applied and transcendant. 

Archaic Chinese jades have clearly some 
connection with the same ritual observances : 
but they were to be held or worn by persons 
either as signs of rank or as ministrants. Some 
are in the forms of ordinary weapons and are 
therefore presumably symbolic: others are 
astronomical ; while others show the same 
animal forms which appear on the bronze 
vessels and the exact meaning of which is still 
obscure. Some of them were placed on the 
various entrances to the body after death. 
And these were certainly to transmit to the 
spirit a fuller life. Others again of similar form 
were worn as pendants. Examples of all these 
kinds are in the Burnet collection. Much less 
progress has been made with the study of 
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CARS 


Humber Ltd. 
The Hillman Motor Car Co. Ltd. 


HE ROOTES GROUP OF 
ase has spread its 
influence and its products through- 
out the world. Its growth and 
success have been founded upon 
a basis of financial and industrial 
stability, energy and enterprise, 
as demonstrated by the consistent 
progress and popularity of 
Humber, Hillman and Sunbeam- 
Talbot Cars, Commer and Karrier 


Commercial Vehicles. Today, in 





the many Rootes factories, as 


well as in the Air-Frame and 
Aero-Engine Plants under their 
management, all energies are 
directed towards speeding the 
Nation to Victory through in- 
creased production. Their 
thousands of operatives take pride 
in that service to the Nation 
which has distinguished the 
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inception. 
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(Left) A JADE BIRD PENDANT 
Ivory tint. Chou dynasty. 4}ins. long 


JADE AMULET: CONVENTIONAL BIRD 


Ivory colouring. Chou (?). 2}ins. long 


(Below) EARLY JADE MORTUARY PIG 
White with traces of pigment. Shang-Yin 
dynasty. 4tins. long 





archaic jades. ‘They are never inscribed: they 
can be re-worked without obvious risk, their 
dating is obscure. But jade has always been 
held in the highest esteem in China, and it is 
a material that they found gave wide scope for 


treatment in their respect for its qualities. 
Among the Burnet jades the following may be 
picked out : Nos. 185, 188, 189, 236, and 240. 
No. 185, a tiger, is reproduced in the catalogue 
upside down. In general, however, the cata- 


logue is full and reliable, and its thirty-five plates 
reproduce most of the outstanding objects in 
the collection. The inclusion of copies of the 
inscriptions on some of the bronzes give it a 
greater value for subsequent reference. 

Basi GRAY 


WAR-TIME ACQUISITIONS OF FURNITURE AT THE 
VICTORIA AND ALBERT 


HE foundation of the Royal Society 

in 1662, and the “skeptical” or 

experimental outlook of the time led 

to considerable interest in “‘ gadgets ”’ 

in Charles II’s reign. An oak book- 
rest (Fig. 1), bequeathed with other furniture 
to the Victoria and Albert Museum by Mrs. 
S. I. Woodley, is typical of this golden age of 
ingenuity. It makes a notable adjunct to the 
furniture of erudition already represented at 
the Museum by an armillary sphere, the 
Dyrham bookcase, a Regency library table, and 
other pieces. The upper of the two cross-bars 
pivots in the finely fitting sockets of the squared 
blocks of the uprights, and is inset at the rear 
with a rigid tongue, of which the nicely bevelled 
tip fits adjustably into any one of the seven 
teeth of the ratchet-bar. This correlation of 
tongue and bar well illustrates an elementary 
mechanical notion, here realised by exact 
craftsmanship. Not less notable are the vigor- 
ous foliage carving of the top-rail and the 
elegance of knop and baluster. Size (21ins. 
by 2oins.), as well as style, make the rest 
eminently suited to perusal of a tome from 





2.—GARDEN SEAT 
Oak and elm; about 1725 
(Gordon-Canning Bequest) 


the celebrated Pepys bookcases in Magdalene 
College Library. 

Adherence to an architectural rubric did 
not always have the happiest effects on fashion- 
able furniture of the Kent period; and the 
splendid flamboyancy of late baroque is some- 
times best seen in furniture of naive pretension 
or rude make. Such features are happily 
evident in a fine garden seat, of oak with elm 
seating (Fig. 2), bequeathed to the Museum 
by Mrs. C. I. J. B. Gordon-Canning (sometime 
of Hartpury, near Tewkesbury). Although the 
engaging top-heaviness of upholstered William 
and Mary settees is certainly in evidence here, 
the corkscrew scroll and the cabriole front legs 
may place the date about 1725. Somewhat 
similar long seats were made for entrance-halls, 
but in this case the construction, presumably 
that of a local or estate carpenter, seems too 
rough for such a purpose ; and although the 
seat is not barred, like many garden seats, its 
general design offers some resemblance to 
the later design in The Director for “a long 
Seat” which ‘‘ may be placed in Walks, or 
at the Ends of Avenues.”’ Chairs in the same 





3.—* GOTHICK ” CHAIR 
"About 1760 
(Woodley Bequest) 


MUSEUM 





1.—OAK BOOK-REST 


Late seventeenth century. (Woodley Bequest) 


illustration are described by Thomas Chippen- 
dale as “ proper for Arbours, or Summer- 
houses,”’ or ‘‘ Grottoes”’; and it has been 
suggested that this seat was made for a veranda. 
It seems a far cry from the ‘ Gothick ” 
fantasia of Horace Walpole to the simplicity 
and woodwork of the stick-back or ‘‘ Windsor ”’ 
chairs. Perhaps the two things are not so 
remote. If ‘‘ Gothick”’ was in some sense a 
true word spoken in jest, it is less difficult to 
explain the sophistication in the almost 
““ peasant ”’ art of the Windsor chairs. These 
still possess the ‘“ functional ” quality of the 
experimental age, for example in being among 
the earliest chairs which shape their wood seats 
to suit the human posterior. And in the eigh- 
teenth century, when a truly Gothic sense lived 
on beneath the fake classicism of the Palladians, 
it is not surprising that the stick-back chair- 
makers and their farmhouse customers took 
quite kindly to a made which, in Walpole and 
““ Dicky ” Bateman and their kind, was sincerely 
affected. In a fine ‘‘ Gothick ” chair of some 
rarity, which forms part of Mrs. Woodley’s 
bequest (Fig. 3), the only features of sophistica- 
tion are the cabriole front legs. These, indeed 
derive from that queer combination of “ East 
India ” imitation with Palladian bombast. 
W. A. THORPE. 
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Rolls-Royce engines which play so 
important a part in the achievements of 
British fighters and bombers. The Nation, 
and indeed the cause of civilisation, 
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HE making of breeches calls for 
the finest possible craftsmanship 
That is 


why the breeches made by Bernard 





and expert knowledge. 


\ Weatherill possess both style and 
\ comfort. There is plenty of stride ; 
the knees are well formed; the lines 
-j and run of seams are _ perfectly 
j executed. Only the specialists can 


give you real satisfaction. 
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ROUND THE LONDON GALLERIES 


ENGLISH WATER-COLOURS 


NE of the astonishing things about war-time 
London is the amount of routine business that 
is carried on and the rapidity with which every 
form of life is resumed even after severe raids. 
With the approach of spring and longer days, 
theatres are planning evening performances, shopping 
continues until normal hours and art exhibitions are 
opening in greater numbers. One might have thought 
that the art trade would be the first to suffer, and yet the 
need of zsthetic relief is so great that people continue to 
buy pictures, especially modern pictures, and rejoice that 
they are still offered opportunities of doing so. 
~ Some attempts have been made to arrange exhibitions 
outside London. Following the very successful collection 
of younger artists’ work shown in the Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford, last year, the Contemporary Art Society is now 
holding a small exhibition there of the work of artists 
working in the neighbourhood. The Slade Professor, 
Randolph Schwabe, shows some careful architectural 
drawings. Sir Muirhead Bone has recorded the demolition 
of the Sports Club, Bernard Meninsky shows some excellent 
portraits and Spanish landscapes ; but on the whole the 
most exciting works are the more imaginative compositions 
by John Piper and Paul Nash. 

In London, Messrs. Agnew are holding their usual 
exhibition of water-colours old and new. The pictures 
are all hung on the ground floor, as the upper gallery has 
been damaged, but the works shown are up to standard 
and that is all that matters. One of the most interesting 
of the Old Masters is the figure composition by Cotman, 
which we reproduce. It is known that Cotman belonged to Girtin s 
sketch club and made romantic compositions at that time, though this 
particular one may be of later date. It has been suggested that the 
subject might be the sacrifice of Isaac, but the thunderstorm in the 
background, and the abject pose of the victim, suggests some Byronic 
theme of a brigand attacking a woman. The excellent, clear-cut com- 
position would hold its own with a similar subject by Delacroix. An- 
other drawing by Cotman represents the Norman church at Harmanville, 
and it is interesting to compare this with the present-day work of John 
Piper. In both cases an understanding of architectural form helps the 
artist to express pictorial form. Further comparisons suggest them- 
selves between the old and the new, but on the whole, with the exception 
of a few Turners, a Girtin, the Cotmans, a de Wint, and a delightful 
Francia that might be a Crome, so broad and simple is its treatment, 
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JOHN NASH, R.A. THURBA HEAD, RHOSSILLY 


there is more vigour in the modern paintings. The landscape by Pat 
Nash is a masterpiece in the economy of means, and creates an atm« 
sphere in a few touches. His brother John Nash has surpassed himse! 
in a powerful drawing of Thurba Head, Rhossilly. There is a delicat 
series of drawings by Gilbert Spencer and some exquisite composition: 
by Franklyn White. 

Several other Bond Street galleries are open, the Leicester Galleries 
are following their remarkably successful New Year Exhibition with a 
collection of works by the surrealist painter Paul Klee, who died last 
year. And Messrs. Leggatt continue to show Old Masters, including 
some excellent English portraits, landscapes, and architectural drawings. 
‘Topographical records have acquired a tragic significance, since so many of 
our architectural beauties have been mutilated, and collectors will no doubt 
pay far more attention to these in the future. Mary CHAMOT. 
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Galleries and Collections to be Visited 
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CARISBROOKE CASTLE. Drawing by P. DE WINT 175 ins. 254 ins. 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF TIMBER 


How the Timber Content of Standing Trees is Calculated—The Avoidance of Error—-The Importance of Correct 
Measurement in Relation to Price Classification 


IMBER measuring, and _ especially 

the measurement of standing trees, 

is a branch of forestry which, as 

Mr. Pickwick remarked of politics, 

‘comprises within itself a question 
of considerable magnitude.” It also comprises 
a number of factors, any one of which, in- 
correctly dealt with, will affect the result as 
a whole and render it incorrect. Actually the 
method of measurement for commercial pur- 
poses, as practised in Great Britain, is to start 
with quite incorrect. It depends on the follow- 
ing formula : 

Length in feet X quarter of the girth? _ content in 

144 ~ cubic feet. 

This formula (which appears to be an effort to 
square the circle) gives a result which is 214 per 
cent. less than the true content of the tree. 
The idea apparently was that the slabs cut 
away in order to obtain a beam were useless, 
and that the merchant should therefore not 
be charged for them, and that also the loss 
caused in conversion had to be allowed for. 
This method, through long usage, is now 
accepted as “‘ custom of the country ”’ for all 
kinds of timber, and the ingenious landowner 
who demands full measure for pit-props on 
the ground that ‘there will be no loss in 
conversion ”’ will be disappointed. 

To ascertain the cubic content of felled 
trees is a simple matter of two measurements— 
length and girth midway—and it is therefore 
quite unnecessary to deal with this at length. 
The measurement of standing trees either singly 
or in blocks is quite another matter, as the 
height and mean quarter girth have to be 
estimated. For the latter a ladder can be used, 
but when a large number of trees are concerned 
this would take far too long. Height can be 
estimated by means of a jointed pole or long 
stick and comes fairly accurately with practice. 
Estimating the mean quarter girth is more 
difficult. It is usually done by 
finding out the rate at which the 
tree tapers from ground level to 
half way. The result, which is 
known as the “ fall’? or “* drop,”’ 
is expressed by the number of 
vertical feet in which the tree 
decreases by 3ins. in girth or 
more properly by 1in. in quarter- 
girth. 

For example, the quarter- 
girth of a tree at breast height is 
8ins., and the height from ground 
level to “‘ half way ”’ is 25ft. The 
quarter-girth at 25ft. is 6ins. A 
‘fall’ of 2oft. results in a de- 
crease of 2ins. quarter-girth, and 
this is technically described as 
** tin. in roft.”’ 

By felling a few average trees 
the correct “ fall’ for the crop 
may be closely arrived at, and by 
measuring the tree at breast 
height and using this figure a 
reasonably close estimate of the 
contents of the average tree, and 
the content of the whole crop, 
can be made. 

There is no constant figure 
for ‘‘ taper.” It varies according 
to species, age, and type of crop. 
Vigorous, closely planted pitwood 
pole crops will taper much less 
than older trees of the same species 
standing some distance apart, and 
as a general rule, the thicker the 
crop the less the taper will be. Ina 
crop of more or less uniform size 
a single average figure for taper 
is usually justifiable, but where, 
as so often occurs, a crop contains 
stems differing widely as regards 
maximum and minimum sizes, a 
single figure will lead to in- 
accuracy, and it may be necessary 
to divide the crop into two or 
even three classes. Actually such 
action is frequently necessary 
owing to war-time price regula- 
tions, in which the price per foot 
depends on the mean quarter- 
girth of the tree. 
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In pre-war days a drop of 1 in 1oft. was 
accepted generally as the figure for larch. 
Actually this may be too great for prop crops, 
in which the taper is often 1 in 12 and some- 
times 1 in 15. Individual poles may fall as 
little as 1 in 25, or even more, but a whole 
crop of this type has yet to be found. For 
middle-aged trees the drop is usually from 
1 in 10 to 1 in 8, and with very large old trees 
the drop may be as low as 1 in 5. 

Well grown Scots pine crops follow the 
figures given for larch, but mature trees in 
open order from three to five yards apart 
will have a drop of 1 in 5 more often than not, 
and large old trees with swollen butts go even 
lower, often a fall of 1 in 3. It may be added 
that the above figures are based on actual 
Measurements recently made on a very large 
number of felled stems in different parts of the 
country. 

Correct estimation of taper is by far the 
most important factor in obtaining the proper 
results. Mistakes in height are to a certain 
extent balanced by the fact that the mean 
quarter-girth will naturally increase if the 
height is under-estimated, and decrease if an 
over-estimate is made. There will in practically 
all cases be an error, as it is only when the 
“fall”? is 1 in 10 that mistakes in height are 
balanced out by the increase or decrease in 
the quarter-girth at mid-height. 

Mistakes in estimating “‘ taper’”’ can be 
very serious when working by average trees, 
as they repeat in each stem. For example, a 
tree soft. in length is estimated as having a 
mean quarter-girth of 8}ins., the correct figure 
being gins. The loss on that tree is 3ft., and 
if the tree is taken as an average for a crop on, 
say, 10 acres, the loss to the owner may be 
anything up to 4,oooft. or over. In order to 
lessen the chance of error, it is therefore 
desirable to measure several “‘ average ”’ trees, 
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A TYPICAL PITWOOD CROP, AGE 30 YEARS 
Height 45 ft. Content 1,900 cu. ft. per acre. Larch witha few Beech or the 
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taking the mean as a basis for final calculation, 

With individual trees of large size, mer- 
chants and other experienced people will often 
measure very closely by the eye alone, but 
unless the owner or agent has years of experi- 
ence behind him he is strongly recommended 
to adopt the method laid down in the last 
paragraph of this article as being both accurate, 
fool-proof, and fair to both sides. 

There are many agents supremely confident 
in their powers of ocular estimation who would 
undergo asevereshock if the felled measurements 
of the timber they had sold standing were 
furnished to their employers, and there is little 
doubt that the shock administered to their 
employers would be even greater. 

The war has added a new difficulty to 
timber measurement—that of “ price classifi- 
cation.”’ Timber has to be valued and paid 
for on a basis of size. Conifers are divided 
into three classes, larch for example being 
separated into (a) timber under 6ins. mean 
quarter-girth, (b) timber between 6ins. and 
1oins. mean quarter-girth, and (c) timber over 
1oins. mean quarter-girth. As most middle- 
aged and mature crops will contain all these 
classes, the despair of the inexperienced at 
being faced with such a problem can be easily 
imagined. 

However, if the question of ‘‘ taper ” has 
been satisfactorily dealt with, it is possible to 
deal with this matter reasonably efficiently if 
the quarter-girth of all trees has been taken, 
as it should whenever possible. First of all, 
estimate the average height of all trees up to, 
say, 8ins. quarter-girth breast high, taking 
them all up to 3ins. top diameter. Say this 
is soft. Fella few trees of 5ins. to 6ins. quarter- 
girth and obtain the “ fall.’’ Say this is 1 in 10, 
or a drop of 2ins. between breast measure and 
mid height. All trees under §8ins. breast 
measure will then fall into the lowest class (a). 

If the crop was “‘ any other 
type of conifer,” with the same 
height and taper, all trees below 
1oins. breast measure would fall 
into the lowest class, as for this 
class the maximum mean 
quarter girth for the lowest class 
is 8ins. 

The contents of the average 
tree can then be obtained, and 
the total number of cubic feet in 
the class can be calculated from 
this figure. ‘The methods used 
for this purpose are fully ex- 
plained in any reliable work on 
forestry. 

To obtain the contents of the 
next class, find the taper for trees 
of about 8ins. quarter-girth breast 
height ; in this case the height 
should be estimated up to 8ins. 
diameter, as these trees are being 
paid for as “timber” and not 
““ pitwood,”” and by custom of 
the country ‘‘ timber ” trees are 
“cut off” at 6ins. quarter-girth. 
In this case little can be gained 
and much can be lost by insisting 
on measuring up to 3ins. diameter, 
as the additional length lessens 
the mid quarter-girth and may 
bring the tree into a lower cate- 
gory with consequent loss of 
anything up to sd. per cubic foot. 

With large trees the point at 
which the stem is “ cut off ” will 
often be greater than 6ins. dia- 
meter, Owing to the presence of 
large crown branches that make 
the timber unsuitable for con- 
version. 

Presuming, then, that in the 
second case the height is 38ft. 
and the. “ fall’ 1 in 7, the drop 
between breast measure and mid 
height is again 2ins. All larch 
under 12ins. breast quarter-girth 
will then fall into the second class 
(5), and all those above this 
measure will fall into the maxi- 
mum price class (c). ‘‘ Tops,” 
portions of stem 
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THE ADVANTAGES 


OF AN EARLY BITE 





EACH ACRE PROVIDES ABOUT 
2 WEEKS’ GRAZING FOR 
2 OR 3 MILKING COWS 











GETS YOU MORE MILK 








BRINGS YOUR FARM 2 WEEKS 
NEARER SELF-SUFFICIENCY 








SAVES A FORTNIGHT’S SUPPLY 
OF CONCENTRATES 





SAVES LABOUR—LESS IS NEEDED 
THAN WITH STOCK INDOORS 











SAVES SHIPPING FOR THE 
TRANSPORT OF VITAL ARMS 
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“EVERY ENDEAVOUR MUST BE MADE 
TO PRODUCE THE GREATEST VOLUME 
OF FOOD OF WHICH THIS FERTILE 


ISLAND IS CAPABLE - - - - 
—Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILL 


SAVE 2 WEEKS’ 
INDOOR FEEDING 


WITH AN 
EARLY BITE... 


Feeding stuffs are scarce and will be scarcer. 








Bring forward the day when stock can go out to 


grass. Do it by preparing now for an‘Early Bite. 
I. Choose a field in good heart, sheltered, well 


drained, and with early grasses. 


2. Apply at once I} cwt. sulphate of ammonia 


per acre. 





ORDER NOW ALL THE SULPHATE OF 
AMMONIA YOU WILL NEED UP TO JUNE 


A Se ean RN eee 
ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES 
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less than 3ins. diameter in the pitwood class 
and less than 8ins. diameter in the timber 
classes, are by custom the property of the 
purchaser and are never paid for. In any case 
he seldom makes much out of them, and is 
fortunate if his receipts balance the costs of 
cutting them up and burning the twigs and 
brushwood that go with them. 

When dealing with whole crops of pitwood 
the ideal method is to measure all trees at 
breast height, find the average stem, and then 
work out height and taper of the average tree. 
The contents of this multiplied by the number 
of stems will give the total content of the crop. 
The well known method of calculating the 
content of sample plots (usually one-tenth of 


ELLIOT’S 


OBERT HENRY ELLIOT was born 

in 1837 and died in 1914 at his home 

at Clifton Park in Roxburghshire, an 

estate of six and a half thousand acres. 

Half his life was spent in India, and 
concerns this article only because the notable 
things that he did there show the character of 
the man. For example, he shot driven tigets 
from the ground, using a ball cartridge; in 
1879 he published a novel called Written on 
Their Foreheads—not a great novel, but great 
in its purpose, for a gentle account of life in 
India is capped by a grim and telling description 
of famine and its maladministration ; in his 
Gold, Sport, and Coffee Planting in Mysore, 
published in 1894, he gives an account of shade 
trees for coffee plantations that must surely be 
classical ; finally, he was chairman of the first 
elected assembly in all India, in Mysore in 
1891. These are samples of the wealth of his 
Indian experience, and they reveal a fearless, 
critical, accurate, and humane observer, with 
a zeal for the public interest and a flair for 
being in at the beginning of important develop- 
ments. 

The other half of Elliot’s life, which he 
spent at home, was fully taken up with his 
thorough trial of lea-farming, or alternate 
husbandry, in which every field is alternately in 
pasture and in arable, for periods of four years 
or so. This work is important to-day, when 
a farming policy for this country is being 
thrashed out, because an increase of lea- 
farming must be one of the possibilities most 
seriously considered. For one thing, it has the 
powerful advocacy of Sir George Stapledon. 

Elliot wrote a great deal about lea-farming. 
In 1898 he privately circulated a book called 
Agricultural Changes Required by These Times. 
Later there were two published editions, in 
1900 and 1905, and finally in 1908 the fourth 





an acre) and working out the total content on 
a basis of acreage can be very misleading 
unless used by an expert. This method was 
devised for use in Continental forests very 
carefully managed and stocked with trees at 
more or less regular distances apart. Few 
English woods are of this type. It is far safer 
to count the stems, and then measure up a 
strip right through the wood, taking enough 
trees to ensure that the number dealt with is 
at least 10 per cent. of the whole. It is, of 
course, quite possible to avoid any measurement 
of pitwood by sale based on the railway weights. 
In this case the usual allowance is 36 cub‘c ft. 
per ton less bark allowance. The method is 
satisfactory, but if more than one estate is 


edition came out, under the title The Clifton 
Park System of Farming. Elliot’s arguments 
are as applicable to-day as they were in 1898, 
and no one who can get hold of a copy will 
regret the trouble involved in finding a book 
that is out of print. In one passage he put his 
arguments very tersely, in a series of self- 
evident propositions. He expressed the views 
that the success of our agriculture depends on 
the cheapening of production ; that the cheap- 
est food for stock is grass ; and that the cheapest 
manure for soil is turf. That is a short but 
forcible statement of the case, and if the 
arguments are accepted, they lead straight to 
alternation of grass and plough, which is lea- 
farming. 

A writer may sit in his study and perceive 
a principle that seems to be true, but Elliot 
also went out and tested it. He took Clifton- 
on-Bowmont, the poorest farm on his estate, 
and farmed it himself, changing the rotation 
from a five-course to an alternation of four 
years crops and four years in grass. He called 
Clifton-on-Bowmont his experimental and 
demonstration farm, and the many visitors 
were always welcome. 

Clifton was not like most experimental 
farms. These are usually on level land, and 
plots or fields can be used for experiments 
with some hope of fairly testing one treatment 
against another. But Clifton lies among the 
northern spurs of the Cheviots ; the fields are 
grievously steep, they lie on the sides of a 
curved valley which forks near the top of the 
farm, and there must be endless variety of 
drainage, of exposure to wash, to sun, and to 
wind, on the different fields. But this variety 
did not lead Elliot to wrong conclusions : he 
had the accuracy and judgment that would 
have made a good scientist, and, for what he 
set out to test, the diversity of the fields formed 
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CLIFTON PARK, ROXBURGHSHIRE 
The home of R. H. Elliot 
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loading it is as well to make sure that the right 
load always goes into the right truck, as mis- 
takes have been known to occur. 

Finally, as regards large timber, the easiest 
and fairest method of all is to measure after 
felling. "The work can be done together and 
on the same footing, the buyer pays for what 
he receives, and the vendor for what he sel] 
The usual objection to this method is that 
is too slow. But when a crop of trees has take 
years to come to maturity it is surely not 
waste of time to spend a few days in calculati1 
the yield by the method which gives the highe 
possible degree of accuracy, and the cost 
which cannot be anything but an infinitesim 
portion of the value of the crop. P. C. H. 


FARMING EXPERIMENT 
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R. H. ELLIOT at the age of 55 





a decided advantage, a consideration which he 
was not slow to point out. He used Clifton- 
on-Bowmont for one large manifold experiment, 
namely, to test whether a system of farming 
that used turf as a staple manure would give 
satisfactory results. 

Elliot changed the rotation to roots-corn- 
roots-corn-four years grass. The result was a 
complete success. Crop failures had been 
common on the old rotation of corn-roots- 
corn-two years in clover and rye grass; but 
now crops never failed, whatever the season 
and despite the variety of the fields. The 
grazing and hay were excellent, both in quantity 
and quality, and the sheep nearly always made 
top price at market. Weeds were abolished ; 
drought never hurt the farm, and the fields 
must have delighted the eye, whether they were 
in crop or in grass. Little carted dung was 
used, little cake, and very little artificial manure 
—none at all in later years. The history of the 
fields is given for twenty years. Dr. Voelcker 
examined some of the soil from time to time, 
and his analyses showed a progressive increase 
in the vegetable content of the soil. That 
completed the evidence. 

In Sir George Stapledon’s The Land there 
is an eloquent passage that amounts to a 
complaint that there are no experimental farms 
in this country. That is an astonishing state- 
ment at first sight, because there is Rothamsted, 
and there are others, one to every two or three 
counties. But those are farms where particular 
experiments, on soil, on crops, or on stock, are 
made, not places where different kinds of whole 
farming are tried out. Sir George calls for 
places that are experimentally farmed, with 
different varieties of rotations and methods, 
and writes that there is none. Clifton-on- 
Bowmont was such a farm, not started by the 
Government, but by a man who was prepared 
to spend his own money and energy in running 
it and writing about it. ‘Towards the end the 
Board of Agriculture recognised the work and 
granted £50 per annum towards the expenses. 
This greatly pleased Elliot; but, on his own 
initiative, he had done what Sir George Staple- 
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18 they rely on you ! 


ee aye 


We're all in it together. Even children have to face the risks of 





war and you cannot guarantee their safety. You can provide their food. 


Top-dress corn and grassland, and gr OW mor e food with 


SULPHATE of AMMONIA 
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don is still calling for, and no one appears to 
have done it in the same way since Elliot died. 

It must be admitted that the account in 
The Clifton Park System of Farming hardly 
satisfies the canons of scientific writing : there 
is too much opinion and there are not enough 
facts. For example, Elliot gives the particulars 
of results only from about four fields and refers 
the reader to his steward’s crop book for the 
rest, whereas a scientist would have given 
particulars of the weights of all the crops in 
tabular form. But these are defects of manner 
only, and do not throw doubt upon the main 
conclusion, for many people saw the farm and 
could inspect the books, and some of the visitors 
would have been quick enough to contest 
Elliot’s statements if there had been any doubt. 
Especially is this so because at that time Elliot 
was writing hard words for those who were 
encouraging the practice of regularly using 
artificial manures. Elliot saw that artificials 
containing nitrogen form a means for cropping 
run-out land, to its further exhaustion ; except 
when they are used for special purposes, such 
as giving a young crop a start, which he 
approved of and recommended. 

Perhaps the most interesting example of 


sr" pirscy.* . et 


THE HEAD OF THE FARM 


Note the unimproved land in the foreground 


Elliot’s way of thinking is his attack on the 
Cockle Park ‘‘ Manuring for Mutton’”’ ex- 
periments, in which dressings of basic slag 
on grassland gave an improvement in the 
increase of weight of sheep. Those were very 
important and successful experiments, and 
the method used marked a notable advance 
in agricultural science ; but Elliot went so far 
as to argue that, in supporting them, the 
Board of Agriculture was teaching farmers 
how to lose money! His argument was that 
the experiments were made on run-out land 
and that consequently the “‘ control’’ animals, 
on plots that had no dressing, were starved, 
as was shown by their small increase in 
weight ; and that the sheep on the dressed 
plots did no better than sheep on normal 
good land: so he said that the farmer 
should really be advised to put his land 
in order; then he would not need to 
buy the artificial manure. A man _ who 
criticises so effectively invites equally spirited 
criticism of his own work, and we may take it 
that Elliot’s results were accepted by his 
contemporaries, because his work is referred 
to with respect in the one or two places where 
it is mentioned. 
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There is one other characteristic of the 


Clifton experiment : were Elliot himself writing 
this article, he would undoubtedly claim that 
his success was due to the use of the large 
cocksfoot grass and of deep-rooting herbs. 
He always included seeds of chicory, burnet, 
kidney vetch, and yarrow, all of which have 
deep strong roots. He thought this practice 
so important that he brings it into his main 
four-fold argument. After writing of the 
necessity of cheapening production, and that 
the cheapest food for stock is grass, he went on 
to write that the cheapest manure for soil is 
a turf composed largely of deep-rooting plants and 
that ‘‘ the cheapest, deepest, and best tillers, 
drainers, and warmers of the soil are roots.” 

Elliot was right about most things, and 
he may have been right about the herbs. But 
the general question is whether he was right 
in his belief that there should be a great increase 
in lea-farming in this country ; we have had 
forty years since he first pressed this question 
on us ; but it looks as if we shall have to come 
to a decision soon. 

I have to thank Mr. T. R. B. Elliot for 
his generous assistance in preparing this 
article. MIcHAEL GRAHAM. 





AUTOMATIC WATERING DEVICE 








“THE ROBOT TRANSPLANTER’” 


FULLY MECH ANISED 


12,000 PER HOUR 
Misses negligible. 


NO SKILLED LABOUR 


Suitable for : Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts, Cabbage, Celery, Kale, 
Leeks, Lettuce, Onions, Seedlings, Stocks, Strawberries, Sugar 
Beet, Tobacco, Tomatoes, or any plants up to 1/8 in. long. 


“ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT INVENTIONS SINCE THE BINDER” 


(Oxford University Agricultural Research Inst.) 


Contractors to the Ministry of Agriculture. 


- POTATO PLANTING DEVICE 


Made by TRANSPLANTERS (ROBOT) LIMITED, 17, Allen 


6d. PER 1,000 — 


Mechanical Spacing : 4 in. to 64 in. between plants. 


House, Allen Street, London 


100,000 PER DAY 


2-4 Unskilled Operators 


$3 SQUARE PLANTING DEVICE 
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Prompt Delivery of 


RANSOMES’ CULTIVATORS 


for Horse Draught 





Subject to their remaining unsold, the following 

Models of Ransomes’ well-known ‘ORWELL ”’ 

CULTIVATORS, with front swivel wheel and 

draught chain, are available for delivery within 
a few days from receipt of order : 


BSL2 7 tines to cultivate 5 ft. 3 ins. 
cme Fw « ‘ 5 ft. 73 ins. 
= + i. re * 6 ft. 9 ins. 

- © 2) oe i 6 ft. 103 ins. 
, > 2) ee ‘i 8 ft. I} ins. 


Also a limited number of 10-tine ‘IPSWICH ”’ 
Spring-tine Cultivators. 


Orders will be dealt with in strict rotation 
and through Trade channels only. Place 
your order with your Local Implement Agent. 





RANSOMES, SIMS & JEFFERIES, LTD., Orwell Works, IPSWICH 
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Vo heep whead of Schedule and 
DO THE JOB WELL / 


TRACTORS, PLOUGHS, SPRING TINE COMBINED SWATH TURNERS 
HARROWS, DISC HARROWS, CULTI- COMBINED SIDE RAKES, 
VATORS, ARTIFICIAL MANURE MANUAL & SELF - ACTING 
DISTRIBUTORS, WIDE TRACTOR RAKE, EXPANDING RAKES. 
DRILLS, COMBINED SEED & MANURE SELF LIFT TRACTOR RAKE, 
aaa m DRILLS, MANURE HAYMAKERS, HAY TED- 
a -_—-. SPREADERS, DERS, ELEVATORS, MANUAI 
HAMMER MILLS, AND SELF LIFT POTATO 
STRAW TRUSSERS. DIGGERS. 





to H.M\eo~ 
Aing George V1 









TRAFFORD PARK, MANCHESTER, and at LONDON and STAMFORD 





THE POWER 
to produce MORE FOOD 


b a 


with utmost 
economy... 


VERY extra ploughed-up 
rE acre is 4 or 6 for the 

tractor—ploughing, 
harrowing, drilling, harvesting, 
etc. The ‘Case’’ shows its 
mettle when the work must 
go on without a break—just 
the conditions where ‘‘ Case ’”’ 
quality tells. And as tractor- 
hours increase, the remarkable 
fuel economy of the ‘ Case ’’ 
saves the nation's supplies, 
and still further, spares the 
expense account. 

Buy a “Case’’ for lasting 
economy, but anticipate your 
requirements, don’t wait till 
the last minute. 




















et 


CASE 
Model “*1)”’ 
Tractor. 


ASSOCIATED MANUFACTURERS CO. (London), LTD., 
Palace of Industry, Wembley, Middx. 


‘Phone: Wembley 
3163 (4 lines): 








Tue FISHLEIGH ROTARY GULTIVATOR 


for the PREPARATION OF SEED BEDS, GRASS-LAND 
RENOVATION, STUBBLE BREAKING AND GENERAL 


LAND RECLAMATION WORK 
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AS IN USE 
1. AT the Ministry of Agriculture Station, Dodwell Farm, Stratford-on-Avon. 
2. ON the Portumna, County Galway, Eire, Estates of the Earl of Harewood, K.G., G.C.V.O. 
3. ON the Burwarton Hall Estate of Viscount Boyne in Shropshire. 
4, BY the Research Department of the Government of Newfoundland, etc., etc., etc. 





Beacon Farm, 
Frampton Mansell, 


Stroud, 

Dear Sirs. 

Thank you for your letter December 23rd. I think you had bettter send 
two dozen spring steel tines, one dozen for each side of the cage. 

The cultivator has done good work on this Cotswold land, it yets the 
couch grass and docks out well. 

I took the land over on September 25th, 1939, and the land was full of 
couch and docks and had grown poor crops for some years. 

I cultivated some 142 acres of clover ley after ploughing and made a 


January 22nd, 1941. 


in spite of the hard dry ground, 
they have seen on the farm. 
My neighbour, Mr. —— 


good job with **two cultivations” 


and was able to qet the wheat in early 
The men here say it is the best plant 


. on walking over my farm has since 





bought a larger machine from you and I may say many hare been 
interested in the work it turns out. eo 
I am, Yours faithfully, 


LW. RENT. 











THE ABOVE LETTER WAS ENTIRELY UNSOLICITED. 
Enquiries to 


THE FISHLEIGH ROTARY CULTIVATOR CO., LTD. 
DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, BARNSTAPLE 
Telephone: BARNSTAPLE 2282 


Suppliers to 
THE MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE and many COUNTY WAR EXECUTIVE COMMITTEES. 
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500 GALLONS of 
* APPROVED DISINFECTANT 






VETERINARY 
DISINFECTANT 
FLUID 


For disinfecting cowsheds, stables, 
pigsties, poultry houses and other 
farm buildings. For disinfecting carts, 
cattle trucks, pig weighers, market 
lairs, cattle sidings, etc. under the 
Diseases of Animals (Disinfection) 
Order. Kills the germs and stops the 
smell from drains, gutters, stagnant 
pools, rubbish heaps, and other sources 
of infectious disease. For disinfecting 
harness, stable fittings, cattle stalls, 
etc. when treating ringworm and 
other skin diseases. For Boot dips 
when Foot and Mouth Disease and 
Swine Fever are prevalent. 


EFFECTIVE AND ECONOMICAL 


Obtainable from Branches of 


VETERINARY, 
Disinfectam 














 —_—— by the Ministry of 
Agriculture for use under disease 
orders when diluted | part with 
99 parts water. 





THE FARMER’S CHEMISTS 
9 1 | 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR 
GRASS SILAGE CROPS 
previous models for dealing with 


-THE NEW WILDER 
grass over 6 ins. long. It cuts and 


é¢ C U T L j FT” conveys directly into the trailer in 
tow with the labour of only a 
tractor driver and boy. The usual 
Operations of cutting and carting 
COMBINE 
JOHN WILDER LTD. 








The latest “* Cutlift '’ for grass silage 
provides all the advantages of 


reduced by half. 
THE « PITCH-POLE” Com- 
bine Cultivator for Grass and 
Arable. Deals with widest range 
of soil conditions. 


rn 






READING NS =) GRASS “ TONIK” HAR- 
: 4 , ‘ ROW. Similar to “ Pitch-Pole”’ 
Phone: Reading 3204 (2 lines ‘ Se for pastures only. 
) brs 


5 a 
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NESTS oFBIRDS, POULTRY, &c. 


should be regularly sprinkled with 
KEATING’S POWDER 
especially when hens are sitting. Do this 
just previous to theeggs hatching. Keating’s 
kills insects—harmless to everything else. 
Cartols: 2d., 6d., 1/-. 
Large size 4/-. Flasks 1/-. 
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AGRICULTURE’S WAR EFFORT 


OW many people realise that home farming and its associated 
trades employ more men than any other industry in this 
country, and that to-day it is providing about three-fifths 
of the nation’s food ? How widely is it realised that farming 
in the main is a small man’s trade ? There is no big-business 

in agriculture. ‘True, there are large farmers in some districts, bt 
holders of over 500 acres number only 3,oco in England and Wales, 
while there are 276,000—that is, about 80 per cent.—who farm o1 y 
100 acres or less. 

Seventy years ago the vast majority of these people were earning 
a good living. Amenities, as we understand them to-day, were fe. , 
but the life was healthy, home-grown food was plenteous for mast: r 
and men, tastes were simple, and most of the money earned went ba: k 
into the land. In the seventies of last century the land of these islan. 5 
was probably farmed as well as any land ever has been farmed in t ¢ 
history of the world before or since. 

Then came swift disaster. The virgin soils of our Coloni 
together with improved transport, brought a flood of cheap impor ,, 
greedily seized upon by the rising town populations. Prices fell belc-y 
the level at which our home farmers could compete. Things we 
from bad to worse. No longer was there any money to maintain t 
fertility of the land. Arable land gave way to grass: liming, ditchi.< 
and drainage were neglected ; production fell ard so became more a: | 
more unprofitable. Industrial prosperity brought high wages ar | 
comforts to the town-dweller, while the land could provide neither 5 
farm workers—as skilled in their calling as any other craftsma 
Hundreds of thousands flocked to the towns. The face of the countr 
side was changed, and so it remained except for the brief period of t 
Great War. Here and there men of commercial ability or with goc 4 
land have been able to survive, but the industry as a whole was sav: | 
from bankruptcy only by measures of State assistance. Even with th. s 
aid, half the farmers and probably more were indebted to their bani s 


or merchants. 
* * * 


T the outbreak of war there came once again the clear call to farme*s 
to increase production to the utmost limit and to save every possib.e 
ton of shipping space—to farmers neglected in peace-time and depleted 
of labour, cash, credit and confidence. How could this be done ? 
What response could be expected ? Within an hour of the outbreak 
of war telegrams were despatched setting up executive committees in 
every county (the members of which had already been selected). They 
in turn were instructed to enrol leading farmers in every district to 
assist them, and thus was formed the gallant band of over 3,000 voluntary 
workers from the ranks of the industry itself, who have ever since spared 
neither time nor labour in directing the campaign for increased food 
production upon the land. 

More than 3,000 volunteers—farmers, farm workers, agents, 
landowners—this is the army leading the war effort on the farming front. 
In every county there is an executive committee with sub-committees 
in every district : these again often have representatives in nearly every 
parish. No other industry has found within its own ranks such a vast 
voluntary machine to direct its own war programme. ‘These are not 
just talking committees: they are working committees composed of 
practical men who have to spend long days, often two, three or even 
four days a week, in visiting the farms of their district. "They have to 
select land for ploughing and assist in the many urgent problems con- 
fronting the farmer to-day. And most of them have the same urgent 
problems to face on their own farms at home. 

By their efforts some three million acres of grassland in England 
and Wales will have been brought under arable cultivation, a great 
contribution to the nation’s food supply, for without this change the 
output from British agriculture would have been bound to fall severely 
owing to the restriction on imported feeding-stuffs. As the Minister 
of Agriculture has said, without the efforts of voluntary leaders, supported 
by the farmers themselves, this success would never have been possible 
Farming from Whitehall without their local knowledge and local guidance 
and local responsibility would never have brought such results. What 
is more, these men are laying the foundations of a better agriculture 
that will survive the throes of war. 

* * * 
ARMERS everywhere are realising more fully that when thei 

Committee ask them to do something that perhaps appears un- 
reasonable, they are not merely out to be troublesome dictators. The: 
are asking for what the country needs of them in her peril. Just a 
the owner of any raw material—cloth, wood, steel—is required t 
convert it to the finished product most needed—just as the occupier 0 
a factory must use it in the way most needed—so the occupier of lan 
must. as trustee for the country use it as the country demands. 

Wide powers have been given them. This is necessary to dea 
with the very few who, owing to lack of understanding, will not withou 
compulsion play their part. But it is no doubt the Government’s desire 
and surely every committee’s own desire, to be the centres of leadership 
guidance and help to their farming colleagues in the district—leaders 1 
policy, guides in performance, and helpers in the manifold difficultie 
of labour, machinery, finance, seeds, fertilisers, drainage, that wa 
brings. 

Lastly, let us hope that the townsman and industrialist will neve! 
again look upon farmers as chronic grumblers and on farm workers a: 
slow-witted labourers. Farming is both an art and a craft—a high 
degree of character and skill is called for in both master and man. Bott 
have passed through three-quarters of a century of neglect and have yet 
managed to survive. But the townsman must see to it that this neglec‘ 
does not occur again, for without a sound and prosperous agriculture 
the future of no British industry is secure, A. B. ©. 
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MACHINES 


Horse and Tractor Mowers and all 
kinds of Hay Machinery. 


FOR YOUR 
WAR-TIME NEEDS 











The ‘‘ Nu-Drive Manure Distributor, 
awarded, Silver Medals, Royal and Gt. Yorkshire 
Shows, 1938, and Gold Medal, Durham, 1938. Un- 
equalled for even and accurate sowing. Adjustable 


within the finest limits. 


Supreme "* 





“Clipper '' Chaff Cutters, 

** Rapid "’ Mills, Root Cleaners 

and Cutters, and all kinds 
of Barn Machinery. 


HE NEW PATTER 
BAMFORD CAMBRIDGE ROLLER. 





SEND FOR 
OUR 
LATEST 
LISTS 











The “Ever-Kieen"’ 
Cattle and Pig 
Bowls, the simplest 
and most hygienic. 








Petrol, Paraffin and Diesel Enginesfor 
cheap power. In all sizes from I} to 
16 B.H.P. 


jem 
Bamfords Lo »-ro~m-«. Uttoxeter 


OTHER MANUFACTURES :- HAY MACHINERY: POTATO DIGGERS + PUMPS, ET 











International 


Farmall “A Tractor 


with 


4 Row (A435) Cultivator 


















THE VERY BEST COMBINATION YOU 
CAN USE FOR SPRING CULTIVATION 


International Harvester Company 
of Great Britain Limited 


HARVESTER HOUSE, 259 CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C.| 




















The workmanship and quality of 


WILMOT’S 


GALVANIZED SPECIALITIES 


remain unchanged 


*x* * 


Ask for WILMOT’S and look for the Trade Mark on all 


FEEDING TROUGHS, 
BARROWS, CISTERNS, 


etc. 





S. M. WILMOT & CO., LTD. 
17, ST. PHILIPS - - BRISTOL 








A WEEK’S HEDGE TRIMMING 


DONE IN A DAY! * 





*THAT’S HOW 
Electric Trimming 
BY TARPEN 
SAVES TIME 
AND MONEY 






ARPEN’S high-speed Electric 
Trimming supersedes laborious 
hand labour—six times faster and 


more efficient. Stout growth cut 
with ease and closer, more even 
work assured. A _ user writes: 
“The time it saves is terrific.’ 
400W. Tarpen Generator and one 
Hedge Trimmer, £47 10 0. 

Extra Trimmers from £12 10 0. 


Write for full particulars and demonstration to: 








British THE TARPEN/ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
Manufacture 5, Ixworth Mouse, Ixworth 9 London, 
*phone: Kensington 3491-7 s. Ww.3. 





TARPEN Portable i 
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SUMMER COLOUR WITH ANNUALS 


T goes almost without saying that in these days 

of reduced finances, shortage of labour and 

the need for devoting as much ground as 

possible to the production of vegetable crops, 

the ornamental side of gardening must be 
considerably curtailed, and that all those plants 
which are cheap to buy and inexpensive to maintain, 
while at the same time providing a good display, 
will have a special claim to recognition. Among 
them there is no more valuable group than the 
hardy annuals which combine economy with beauty, 
and in these days should make a wide appeal to 
all gardeners anxious to have as attractive a floral 
display as possible during the coming summer 
at a minimum of expense. Everyone can have a 
border of annual flowers which will afford a gay 
show of bright colour throughout the summer at 
the cost of no more than a few 
shillings, and if the ground where 
they are to be sown is reasonably 
well prepared by digging over and 
raking to a fine tilth for their recep- 
tion, there will be little risk of failure 
or disappointment. 

There is no lack of choice, but 
some kinds deserve preference in any 
selection. Clarkias, godetias and 
calendulas, for instance, are an 
indispensable _ trio. Innumerable 
varieties are to be had among each 
of them, and such named sorts as 
Enchantress, May Blossom, Apple 
Blossom and Firefly among the 
clarkias; Sybil Sherwood, Sweet- 
heart, Wild Rose, and Histon Glory 
among the dwarf azalea-flowered 
godetias, and one or two of the tall, 
double-flowered kinds like Shell 
Pink and Cherry Red; and Radio, 
Orange King, Lemon Queen, and 
Chrysantha among the calendulas, 
are well worth having. 

The annuals offer a wealth of 
blue flowers for those who like this 
shade. Nigella Miss Jekyll, attrac- 
tive both in flower and fruit, is 
perhaps one of the best in this colour 
class, but Nemophila insignis and 
the bright blue Phacelia campanu- 
laria are two other first-rate front- 


liners that are perfectly charming. The annual 
lupin, L. Hartwegii, the annual anchusa and its 
close relative, the beautiful blue cynoglossum which 
will flower freely all the summer from a sowing 
made outdoors in another two or three weeks, are 
not to be overlooked, and if these are not enough 
there are still the cornflowers, like Double Blue 
and Jubilee Gem, the blue viscarias, the annual 
blue flax, and the selected deep blue form of 
Echium plantagineum, which is more compact in 
growth than the type and, like the viscarias, invalu- 
able for the border edge, where it will provide 
the most picturesque incidents if given the com- 


associated with some of the other varieties of 
L. trimestris. 

Where the ground is on the dry side and the 
situation sunny, the conditions are ideal for al] 
those annuals hailing from California and South 
Africa. The eschscholtzias will revel in such 
positions providing a luxuriant display of their 
brilliant blossoms which range in shade from crear 
and apricot to the richest reds and crimsons, an 
they are as easy to please as they are beautifu 
The South African daisies (dimorphothecas) an 
the ursinias are no less striking. Of these, the ric 
orange D. aurantiaca and its hybrids in a mixtur 





A MIXED BORDER IN LATE SUMMER WHERE ANNUALS 


panionship of the lovely annual mallow called of shades, and the lovely white D. pluvialis ringen 
Lavatera Loveliness. This last is a splendid annual are the best, while among the ursinias the brilliar 


for background effect. Its flowers are a good shade orange U. 
of pink without any suggestion of the rankness 


anethoides should not be neglecte 
Though little known, the golden yellow Barton 
aurea is a splendid annual for 
sunny place and, like that oth 
Californian Layia_ elegans, wit 
toothed blossoms of canary yello 
tipped with white, might be mor 
grown than it is. The same can t 
said of the brilliant crimson Calar 
drinia umbellata, a fine trailer fc 
the border edge, where Portulac 
grandiflora should also find a placx 
as well as the trailing Mesembryar 
themum criniflorum, whose dwa: 
tufts smother themselves in exquisit 
blossoms of rose, apricot and crimsor 

These by no means exhaust th 
list of what is available amon 
annuals. There are the annua 
rudbeckias like Kelvedon Star, an 
gaillardias, the handsome annua 
poppies and their cousins the Shirle 
poppies, the annual chrysanthe 
mums and coreopsis, candytuft 
mignonette, and the linarias, thx 
South African and French marigolds 
the zinnias and dwarf dahlias. Al 
these will give a good account o! 
themselves anywhere and afford a 
show of colour that will be a welcome 
and refreshing sight amid the rather 
dull though very necessary rows otf 
vegetables which occupy much of 
the normal flower garden. 


FORM THE BACKBONE OF THE DISPLAY e. c. F. 





SOLUTION to No. 579 rf 


The winner of this crossword, the clues of which appeared 
inthe issue of March | will be announced next week. 


A\T)C\HIAIS)(ClAITIICIHICIAIN 
(ASIA) SERA TI NAIIR RIA) 
NIVININEIRIYIRISIUISIPIECT ¢ 

NTEUNS NERT ESN 
SG GeGnm Os (0) 
RNUSP Somes RENN 

O|M|B/ERINWNMIAIN (TUNA 
USRERNOLOREeae 
RIUS|S\ DAH) ENLIEINIA) 
YIN LUN SCI RS/ YIN) 
(BJAIRI[KIRN(B)AK) ERIM BIE [S\[T 
ENT RCONURREPIR SSH 
LiOlVIElAIL US AlDIN/PIOISIE! 
LS ENGCNORTNCEREM 
SJE NMEINITHOUISINE's|s) 

ACROSS. 
They were one way of going to take "3 
the waters (two words, 4, 6) 
6. Take it to market and put it in 
Suffolk (4) 
9g. Gigantic (10) 
10. The lame have one for a rest (4) 


12. Birthplace of a saint (6) Z ; 
13. Roles changed for that of the oi 
defeated (5) 8 


16. Does it put in the shade those who 


take it ? (7) words, 5, 5) 
18. Burial place of the Catholic Kings E sandal 
(7) 11. Clothes and conceals (6) 
19. Objectionable ? The first number 14. His shrewdness has given Musso- 


must be to some (7) 
21. Where a charm is concerned write 
it over again and correctly (7) 
22. They come between two springs (5) 29. 3 
23. Demand emphatically (6) 
27. Apparently he will come into some- 
thing (4) a 


20. I 


The winner of Crossword 


These may contain legs (4) 
2 and 3. They have no objection to 


4. Not the horse’s pace but the way 


Studious town ? (7) 


Birds that might provide a cross- 


15. “‘ Go it, Albion !”’ (anagr.) (10) 


‘COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD No. 580 


A prize of books to the value of two guineas, drawn from those published by Country LiFe, 


will be awarded for the first correct solution to this puzzle opened in this office. Solutions should 
be addressed (in a closed env elope) ‘‘ Crossword No. 580, Country LIFE, 2-10, Tavistock Street, 


ovent Garden, London, W.C.2,” and must reach this office not later than the first post on 


the morning of Thursday, March 13, 1941. 


“COUNTRY LIFE’? CROSSWORD No. 580 





No. 578 is 
Miss Dora Wilson, 
Fairfield House, 
Hambledon, Portsmouth 


DOWN 


changing (9) 
the rider may ride him (7) 


t doesn’t mean that the bishop is 
anglicised (10) 


Channel train service? (two 


lini’s admirals food for thought 
(10) 














Jisturb our sea, and do this to the 
British lion (6) 
t is in short (7) 
talian dish (7) 
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musical custom (10) 

29. A religious general ? (4) 

30. They tell you how far you have 
walked (10), 
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there’s no conclusion to the game 
(two words, 5, 4) 


6. They may be Pindaric or Horatian 
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battery literature. 


You get Two Years’ Insured Life 
with every Lucas Battery at no 
extra cost. At any time within two 
years of purchase your local 
garage can exchange it for a new 
one at a cost proportionate to 
the length of service. Ask your 
local garage for full details, or 
write for full list of agents and 


JOSEPH LUCAS LTD., BIRMINGHAM, 19 
























LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 





WAR TIME 
WILLS 


The appointment of a new or 
additional Executor, by 
which means continuity of 
management, impartiality, 
security and expert advice 
can beensured, is to-day more 
than ever desirable. All these 
advantages can be obtained 
by appointing Lloyds Bank, 
and a booklet explaining the 
procedure may be obtained, 
free of charge, from any 


Branch. 


Head Office: 
71 Lombard St., London, E.C.3 





















Designed and built especially for its job, 
it ploughs a perfect furrow 8 ins. wide 
and 5-6 ins. deep. 


A light horse or pony can draw the “ Land- 
mark ’’ Plough on light soil—yet it is strong 
enough for a large horse on heavy land. 
Its compactness makes it especially suitable 
for estate owners or smallholders. It will 
© near trees and other obstructions and 


20. takes up surprisingly little room at the 
PRICE Us headlands. 


Ridging Body Attach- Lloyds & Co. (Letchworth) Ltd. 
ment extra £2.12.0 Pennsylvania Works, Letchworth. 


LANDMARE PLOUGH 
The ACME POWDER BLOWER 


Wonder Device for Dusting Plants with 


ACME DERRIS POWDER 3.0.5 Simirabic toot tor 
Powder Dusting of all Plants, for Bordeaux Mixture on Potatoes. Derris 


Dust against Green Fly, etc. Fungicide Powder against Mildew, etc. 


A FLICK OF THE WRIST 


























POPULAR SIZE DOES IT! 
POWDERS 
3/9 BORDEAUX 
}-lb. I-lb. 2-Ib. 7-Ib. 
LARGE SIZE am a 1/6 2/6 7/6 
1 2/- 3/4 8/3 


a 


Of all Ironmongers and Nurserymen, if any difficulty, direct from : 


ACME CHEMICAL CO. 


Props.: ACME (SALES) LTD. 


TONBRIDGE - - - - - - KENT 6. 


INSECTICIDE and FUNGICIDE 
1/6 2/6 4/6 11/- 








CJor 
healthy teeth 
and sweet 


hreath 


Euthymol 


TOOTH/PASTE 
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SPRING COMES IN THE WORLD OF FASHION 


By 
ISABEL CRAMPTON 


A SPRING COAT-FROCK 
IN BLACK WITH A 
SCARLET, BELTED WAIST- 
COAT, SHOWS A REGENCY 
INSPIRATION, IN ITS 
STOCK COLLAR OF HEAVY 
WHITE OTTOMAN SILK 


ONSTANT as 4 the 

birds and flowers may 

be to their seasons of 

nesting and blooming, 
I doubt very much whether 
fashion is not even more 
punctual in stirring into new 
life when springtime comes 
regardless of spring weather. 
Even war, though it may alter 
its scope, cannot do away with 
fashion, and that is all to the 
good just now when our export 
trade is of such supreme im- 
portance. I do, by the way, 
find it intensely cheering to be 
told by all and sundry how 
strong that part of their activi- 
ties has been in the past and 








how well it is holding its own 
under present conditions. Of 
British 
always been in demand all over 
the world, and British ma- 
West of 
England cloths, our worsteds, 
Scotch and Harris tweeds, and 
our silks 


course, tailoring has 


terials—our lovely 


been wanted 
everywhere, and now in war- 


have 


time their high reputation is 
standing us in good stead. 
This was very much in 
my mind as I watched some 
very charming girls wearing 
very charming Creed-designed 
clothes at Messrs. Fortnum 
and Mason’s (Piccadilly, W.1) 
the other day. I was told that 
a replica collection was having a 
huge success in New York, and 
I did not wonder at it, for not 


a cm. 


only were the materials used exquisite and 
the colours lovely, but the style was definitely 
exciting. Mr. Creed has gone back not only 
to the end of last century: he has gone back 
very nearly to its beginning. Quite a Regency 
line was obvious in his big collars well set 
off the neckline at the back, his stocks and 
cravats. By comparison we only coquetted 
with these things in the"18go0’s. His palette 
was almost confined to black, navy blue, a 
little red, green and bright blue, and yellows 
shading from deep tones to the lightest and 


Dover Street Studios 
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most delicate, and very effectively he used it. 
The spring coat-frock illustrated on this page 
was in black, its collar and front of a very 
becoming white corded silk, the waistcoat and 
little cummerbund-like belt in scarlet cloth. 
The smartness of its double revers and the 
line of the white collar is apparent at a glance, 
and the dress—perfectly tailored, it goes 
without saying—has a pleasant formality that 
makes it ideal for street wear. 

A blouse in the same Ottoman silk made 
in a waistcoat style with the same stock collar 
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effect had the neck or cravat part fashioned 
to fit, but with three deep, slightly stiffened 
rouleaux init. It is a difficult line to describe, 
but extraordinarily chic in wear, and so was 
a jacket which was full below the waist at the 
back like a Regency buck’s, and another whose 
sleeves buttoned, showing the blouse beneath, 
up to the elbow, and best of all a lovely light 
coat in the most exquisite fawn whipcord 
modelled on a coachman’s livery—which is of 
course really early nineteenth century—with 
hand-stitched seams. 
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Suit yourself this Spring. The 
Two-piece is in Wool 
Crepe with contrasting Spotted 
Crépe de Chine to tone. In wine, 


new 


navy, 


biscuit. Hip sizes, 
37, 38 and 40. 


MARSHALL & 
SNELGROVE 


nut brown, black and 


104 


Large Fittings 1 gn. extra. GNS. 


Letter Orders receive special attention. 


Write for the Suit Booklet. 


ailor- Suits— 
from the Spring Collection_ 


MARSHALL & SNEIGROVE 
OXFORD STREET, LONDON, Wi 

















A suit perfectly made to measure —a 
statement so simple to say, yet in 
Tailoring so difficult to achieve. Let us 
show you two from our Collection of 
Originals for Spring. Black and white 
check Woollen, or in Black Duvetyn. 

Made to measure. 


Harvey Nichols and Co., Ltd., London, S.W.|I. Sloane 3440 


Mil ade to measure 


JS 


Harvey Nichols 
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LOOKING AHEAD 


THE NEW COTTON FROCKS—STRAW HAT AND COLLAR—HAIR-DRESSING DIFFICULTIES 
—MOLESKIN COATS—SOMETHING NEW IN SOAPS—SPRING CATALOGUES 


WAS just a little surprised the other 
day to find Messrs. Swan and Edgar’s 
big shop in Piccadilly Circus already 
making a very important feature of 
cotton frocks. Snug in one’s winter coat and 
with spring sleet slanting past the windows, 
one felt inclined to view this activity as 
having come a little too early, until second 
thoughts made it clear that it was really an 
extremely intelligent piece of looking ahead. 
English weather has always been noted 
for its quick changes. Any day now may see 
us having warm days if not positively hot 


ones. This is the time when the little silk 
frock worn under a thick coat, a thickish coat, 
or a not-so-thick one, and finally without one, 
begins to come into its own, and this year 
the little silk frock will be neither so cheap 
nor so plentiful as in days of yore. The 
little cotton frock, as well cut and made, 
as charming in design and material, as those 
from Messrs. Swan and Edgar’s illustrated 
on this page will be able to take the little 
silk frock’s place on most occasions, and it 
is not a moment too early to begin laying 
in one’s stock if they are to be available as 
soon as the weather changes, now, while the 
selection is very wide. How wide it is at the 
moment may be gauged from the fact that, 


though the dainty little spotted dress on the 
left was photographed in red and white, it 
can also be had, among other combinations, in 
navy blue and white—a very good suggestion 
for street wear with short or long white gloves, 
blue hat, shoes and bag. The dress with 
plain and flowered stripes is also in different 
colour schemes, and so is the check dress 
with its neat tie—again a very good choice 
for outdoor wear—and these are only a tithe 
of what is available. I have chosen them with 
two particular requirements in view, and those 
are—a use of colour and pattern which puts 
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a cotton frock from the point of view of 
effect somewhere near a silk one, and a general 
utility and wearableness not involving too 
much laundering and “ getting up ”—lovely 
phrase ! 


* * * 


Looking ahead was the prevailing attitude 
at Worth’s most entertaining recent dress 
show, and, as I have been saying, looking 
ahead in the world of dress at the moment 
means at least looking back to the end of last 
century if not to its beginning! Some of the 
light frocks shown had a particularly definite 
leaning towards the late Victorian and Edward- 
ian. ‘To makea list of only a few items, bishop 


sleeves flattened by grouped gathering or tuck- 
ing at the shoulders, a hat of gathered chiffon 
on a wire shape, skirts cut with shaped tops to 
come well above the waistline ; very large hats 
in straw and felt ; very small checks used with 
plain materials ; long, close-fitting skirts with 
trains. The full petticoat skirt springing from 
a belt which is really a hip-yoke, of which two 
were shown, is definitely news. A _ coat 
called ‘‘ Slim Shoulders ” had absolutely no 
padding, and suggests that the authorities 
here are looking ahead, indeed ; it was finished 
with a dear little hat in white straw with a 
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COTTON FROCKS FOR SILK ONES 
THIS [SUMMER 


The three dresses shown in the illustration 
are (from left to right), in red with tiny white 
spots; in a rich blue with a coloured floral 
stripe and in black, white and grey check 
for tie and skirt, and "mauve and white 


for bodice 


high edge to the brim and a white straw 
collar to match fastened with a red rose. 

I think that a great many women will 
be pleased to see that the long coat in a not 
too heavy material, worn to open over a con- 
trasting dress, flowered, patterned or plain, 
is still holding its own. Worth showed some 
very smart examples. It is a scheme which 
falls in very well with wardrobe economies, 
a well chosen three-piece, a light frock, and 
an odd skirt offering quite a series of different. 


outfits. 
* * x 


A country friend was complaining the 
other day that with petrol restrictions, 




















Glenurquhart 


Tweeds.... 


Man - tailored Suit in 
link- button style (as 
sketch), or 3- button 


jacket style. 
i 
2 


Brown, Green, 
Blue or Black. 
Hips: 36 37 38 gus. 
39 40 and 42 ins. 


also in plain and coloured 
West of England 








Spring Suit in 


Boucle. .... 


Well tailored for the 
more formal wear. 


Brown, Blue, Green or 


Black. 


_ + 
= sg 5 5} 
39 37 398 40 gns. 


41 and 42 ins. 


fs ae 
Derry pee & loms 


Kensington W 
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Special Ready-to-wear 
attention 
is given to '. 
pices ailor-mades 
by post. A 

Speciality Feature of 
Salons : the Costume Salons 
4th floor D 

7 











A ‘Rodex’’ swagger coat in wool and 
camel, perfect shape, lined throughout. 
In Off-White, Camel, Brown, Blue-Grey 


or Navy. 1 
Three sizes iB Gns. 


Debenham & hreebody 


Langham 4444 WIGMORE 3 LONDON, W.1 (Debenhams, Ltd. 
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travel difficulties and so forth she 
was finding it difficult to see her 
favourite hairdresser in town as 
frequently as she would have liked, 
and, kind and obliging as the local 
shop was, there was all too much 
difference in the result for it to be 
wholly satisfactory. “‘ If you cannot 
spend so much as usual on clothes, 
it seems all the more important to 
be well groomed—!” she said, and 
broke off on an accent of despair. 

I think a great many women are 
teeling like this in different directions, 
ind it must be very cheering for them 
to see how cleverly the shops are 
realising their customers’ changed 
circumstances and adapting their 
services to the needs of the moment. 
As an instance, M. André Hugo 
(180, Sloane Street, S.W.1) has 
designed several very pretty hair- 
dressing styles which it is quite easy 
to keep in the best order, the curls 
over the ears or across the crown of 
the head being in artificial hair. A 
pair of M. Hugo’s ‘‘ Bobbed Victors,”’ 
charming little curls perfectly easy to 
attach, will make all the difference 
between a well groomed head and an 
undistinguished one, and will save 
his country customers many a 
journey to London. By the bye, this 
hairdresser likes to see customers 
who are undecided as to the style 
of their hairdressing and advise 
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{ COIFFURE THAT WOULD BE VERY HAPPY WITH 
ONE OF THE NEW EDWARDIAN INDOOR DRESSES 


The large reverse roll meets in a point at the back of the neck 


them individually, and for this he makes no well as the mole-catcher, amateur or pro- 
fessional, and the little gentleman in black Derry Post (Messrs. Derry and Toms, Ken- 
velvet will, I am afraid, be hunted very assidu- —sington, W.) I have received lately a very 

In some parts of the country the campaign ously till the end of this month, when those good catalogue of shirts from Messrs. Deben- 
for the collection of moleskins for export is concerned hope to have the tale of skins for ham and Freebody (Wigmore Street, W.1) ; 
going very well. It seems to be one of those export completed. Somehow this interest in and Harrods News (Messrs. Harrods, Knights- 
activities which please—and pay—more than _ them has the effect of making one’s own mole- __ bridge), fully illustrated with many good 
one party to them, in this case the farmer as _ skin coat and any one sees worn or inthe shops suggestions for iooking ahead this spring 


charge. 
« * * 
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seem ever so much smarter and more 
important than they did before. 
After all, if mole is not a very 
hard-wearing fur it is an exceedingly 
soft and most becoming one. 

* * * 


We might have imagined that 
the shape of a cake of soap was 
something so little considered by the 
user and so settled by long custom, 
within wide limits, that it would 
never be changed, and now here 
come Messrs. Yaidley (Old Bond 
Street, W.1) with something abso- 
lutely new and, moreover, very sen- 
sible. They are making up their 
lovely “‘ Orchis ”’ and ‘‘April Violets ” 
soaps in tablets pleasantly shaped to 
the hand as to the upper surface and 
concave underneath, so that all water 
runs away when the soap is put down 
after use and there is no jellification 
and wasting through it. These 
soaps only cost one shilling and five- 
pence a tablet in boxes of three, and 
of course they are as fine in quality 
as the most exigent woman could 
demand. In these days, when it is 
not always very easy to spare time 
even for one of the very quick and 
marvellously cheap Yardley com- 
plexion treatments, the liberal use 
of such a good soap will do a great 
deal towards keeping the skin at its 
loveliest. 

* * * 


Besides the ever-welcome copy of The 
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TFIHESE versatile suits are 

an important feature of 
our Spring Collection. The 
“Harris” Tweeds are in a 
specially light weight as well 
as in the normal heavier 
weight, so that whether for 
town or country the need 
can be perfectly met. Single 
or double-breasted styles, and 
in a wide choice_of attractive 


designs 
from i GNS. . 





Illustrated is a double-breasted 
model in the light-weight 
Harris Tweed in Blue, Grey, 
Wine or Rust Brown (or single- 
breasted if desired). 8} Gus. 


100 REGENT ST., W.1 


(Piccadilly End) 


\ 
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ANDRE HUGO 


La Maison de Confiance 


WORLD-FAMOUS for its ARTISTRY IN HAIR WORK 
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Sed 


If you want your hair dressed 
in the very newest mode; if 
you wisely decide to invest in 
artificial hair accessories of the 
latest and most exclusive kind; 
or if “ the time has come” when 
an entire coiffure is necessary 
to cover your own inadequate 
tresses, remember that the 
highest standard of quality 
belongs to M. Hugo’s work. 


178 
SLOANE ST., S.W. 


TEL. SLOANE 2504 
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Telephone : REGent 4II4 
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Makers: 


JOHN BURNETT 


& CO., LTD., 
24-25, PRINCES STREET, 
HANOVER SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.1 


Specialising in Tweed Coats, 
Skirts and Suits under the name 
“COUNTRY LIFE WEAR” 
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FALMOUTH, CORNISH RIVIERA 
MILDEST CLIMATE IN GT. BRITAIN 


FALMOUTH HOTEL 


First-class, well appointed Hotel. Ideal for 
duration. Perfect Sun Lounge, facing South. 
Spacious Public Rooms. Bridge and Recreation 


Rooms. Central Heating. L'ft. Excellent war- 
time Kitchen. Own Garden Vegetables andl 
Cornish Farm Produce. 

INCLUSIVE TERMS FROM 5 GUINEAS. 


Write for Ilustd. Brochure and al! particulars. 
Telephone No. : R. J. S. FIELDS, 
671-672. Manager and Director. 




















SELSDON PARK 
HOTEL 


Sanderstead, Surrey 
"Phone: Sanderstead 2001. 
Unique for war-time residence or rest. 


Over 500ft. up on the Surrey hills, yet only 
half an hour from the heart of London. 


FREE GOLF ON PRIVATE 18-HOLE 
COURSE. 


Full en pension terms with free service 


to station. Tennis, Billiards, Squash 
Rackets, Dancing, Cinema, Electric 
Gymnasium, Solarium, all free. Riding. 


REMOTE FROM OTHER BUILDINGS in 
OWN PARK of 230 ACRES IN A 
NEUTRAL AREA. 

Adequate subterranean, gas-proof air-raid 
shelter, protected by four reinforced 

concrete floors. 
160 rooms, the majority with 
private bathroom. 


Over 


lilustrated Brochure free on request. 
Terms reduced 15%—20). from pre-war. 
No avoidable alteration in standard. 
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| GREAT FOSTERS, EGHAM 





England's Leading 
Country Hotel and Restaurant 
Nearest Rendezvous to London 


Forget the war in peaceful 
surroundings 


Come and Dine To-night 
DINNER DANCE EVERY SATURDAY 





Terms from 25s. per day inclusive 


Tel.: Egham 444 























WHY be troubled with domestic worries of 
Housekeeping, never greater than at present, 
when you can spend your days at the fully licensed 


HAWKSTONE PARK HOTEL 
WESTON, near SHREWSBURY 


at half the cost of doing so at home? Quietness 
and scenery unsurpassed ; off the beaten track. 
HUNTING, SHOOTING, FISHING, BOATING 

TENNIS, and with the’ most wonderful GOLF 
COURSE, owned by the Hotel, at its front door. 





HIGHTREE Country House Hotel 
Leintwardine, Bucknell, Shrovshire 
NEAR WELSH BORDER 








Safe Area; Beautiful*Country; Large Sunny 
Rooms; Comfortable Beds; Good Cooking. 
TERMS FROM 4 GUINEAS. 

FOR PEACE & COMFORT STAY AT 


SEACOURT HOTEL 
GORING-BY-SEA 


: SEHGGGOGS 


Bducation 
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S* JAMES’S 
Secretarial COLLEGE 


PATRONS. 
BISHOP WINNINGTON INGRAM, D.D. 
SIR) EDWARD 





THE RT. REV. 


THE LADY VALDA MACHELL 
THE LADY KATHARINE SEYMOUR 
THE DOWAGER LADY SYSONBY 
MIss LILIAN C, 


BARKER, U.B.E, 
ETc. 





COUNTRY BRANCHES at 
BRIDPORT, DORSET, and at CHEDINGTON 
COURT, MISTERTON, 
London at 34, GROSVENOR PLACE, S.W.1 
Telephone: 


IF YOU WANT A LADY SECRETARY 


who is really efficient, 
education, apply to the above College. 


SIR WOODMAN bURBIDGE, 
THE VERY REV. 
SIR LYNDEN MACASSEY, 


TINDAL ATKINSON 
K.C.B., C.B.E. 

BART., C.B.E. 
THE DEAN OF Du RHAM 
K.B.E., K.¢ 


ETc. 


BRADPOLE, nr. 


SOMERSET, or in 


SLOANE 7798 


intelligent, and of good 
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DAY 
1st Class Dink omee, 


THE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY 


All Branches of Domestic Science taught. 
Principal, Miss RANDALL, 


ND RESIDENT PUPILS. 
Edinburgh Training School. 


Certificates granted. 
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Terms from 3 





Gns. "Phone: 42185 


























MANCHESTER 
BOWDON HYDRO 


(CHESHIRE). 
OLD ESTABLISHED 
ALL MODERN AMENITIES 


1207 


R.A.C., A.A. Altrincham | 2192 











PEACEFUL. 
WILLIAM 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON 


A “Truly Be 


Double Rooms only. 


LUXURLOUS COMFORT. 
QUALITY FOOD. 


In the Heart of England 
& MARY HOTEL 


““COUNTRY LIFE” Horticultural Catalogue Guide 








autiful Brochure” Free. 
Propr.: H. M. STEVENSON. 





SIDMOUTH. 


First-class, overlooking and near sea; two acres 


LAMDSCATS GARDENING 


BELMONT 
HOTEL. 








WINCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL 
In Old-World St. Peter Street. 
Leading Hotel. Running Water. 
Facing Own Gardens. Very Quiet. 
Garage. Central Heating. 





of grounds ; most modern ; self-contained suites ; GEORGE G. Gardens Desi d 
ye bedrooms th co icating bath dl ; gne 
toilet ; ‘all have running water and eulinbanes WHITELEGG. and Constructed. 
passenger lift. 1one 32. Prepac Sherwood Cup, 
YE OLDE FELBRIDGE po Chelsea Show, 1927. 
EAST GRINSTEAD paced calaglaca 

CHARMING = = WORLD SUSSEX P ; : 

- “_ The EN-TOUT-CAS the targest makers 
Famous for ‘mn English fare, log co., LTD., of Hard Lawn Tennis 
fires; h. &c. all bedrooms, private baths. SYSTON, Courts in Gt. Britain 
Inclusive rates from 18/6 day. Fully LEICESTER. . : 


licensed. 


Brochure. 


East Grinstead 223, 














SEEDS AND BULBS 


W. J. UNWIN, LTD., 


Seedamen, Flower and Vegetable 


HISTON, — for present 
CAMBS. i 
R. H. BATH, LTD., ions 4 
eeds an 
The Floral Farms, Giadioli. 


WISBECH. 





OLD 
BLEACH 


HOUSEHOLD AND EMBROIDERY 


LINENS 


FURNISHING FABRICS 


In case of any difficulty write to The 
“Old Bleach’ Linen Co. Ltd., Randals- 


town, Northern Ireland. 





















PERPETUAL 
FLOWERING 


CARNATIONS 


Our 1941 Price List is now being 
sent out ; if you have not received 
your copy please write to : — 


C. ENGELMANN Ltd. 


SAFFRON WALDEN, ESSEX 























RABBITS 


A pair can produce 250 
young in a year and each 


one eats 200 times its ensures 
own weight 
The Mackinlays 


COLLINGTON 


is the 


most Satisfactory and con- 
venient method of catch- 
ing large quantities. 
Easily erected, set and 
operated. Effective in all 
weather conditions. Car- 
cases unspoilt. 


Full particulars from :- 
ACCLES & SHELVOKE 
LTD. 


Aston - Birmingham, 6. ‘ithe 


excellence 


M.L. Liqueur 
Whisky, !2 years old. 


For 120 years the same 
family have jealously 
guarded the (i) 
tradition that 


i 
New 











RABBITS 











Macki inlay’s 


SCOTCH 


WHISKY 
Established 1820 
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R. M. Lockley 


THE WAY TO AN ISLAND 


An enchanting new book about 
his youth spent in search of 
islands, by the famous bird- 
watcher of Skokholm Island off 
the Pembroke coast. Many 
photographs. 7/6 & 
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Henry 
Longhurst 


IT WAS GOOD WHILE 
IT LASTED 


‘Thoroughly racy and enter- 
taining’ is Bernard Darwin’s 
comment on this sparkling book 
of reminiscences by a golfer, 
journalist, and wit. 2nd printing. 
= Profusely illustrated. 15/- 
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LOOK TO THE LAND continues 
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to arouse fierce controversy 
throughout farming circles. 7/6 
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DO YOU KNOW 


how to administer first 
aid to your dog or cat? 
What to do for them in an 
emergency ? How to treat 
fractures and apply band- 
ages to animals ? 


FIRST AID to 
DOGS & CATS 


by M. H. Clarke, m.r.c.v.s., 


will enable any owner to render 
assistance to his injured dog or cat 
when occasion arises. It covers 
anatomy, fractures, joints and 
muscles, dressings and bandages, 
circulation, hemorrhage, wounds, 
burns and scalds, the nervous, 
respiratory, digestive, lymphatic 
ONLY 4 and urinary systems, loss of con- 
33.94. sciousness, poisons, gas-poisoning, 
POST and feeding of dogs and cats in 
FREE war-time. 





To BAILLIERE, TINDALL AND COX, 
7 and 8, Henrietta Street, London, W.C.2. 


Please send me one copy of FIRST AID TO 
DOGS AND CATS for which | enclose 3s. 9d. 


NAME 


‘ADDRESS 


CL. 
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FROM THE EDITOR’S BOOKSHELF 


COUNTRY LIFE, March 8, 1941. 


continued from page 216 


R. SILAS P. MOWBRAY was an 

American gentleman of fox-hunting 

inclination, a lover of that fair English 

district known as ‘‘ The Shires,’’ which 

he had often visited ‘‘ when Meynell, 
Assheton-Smith, Warde, and Spencer were names 
to conjure with.” 

““'To tell the truth,’’ to quote from Mr. Silas P. 
Mowbray Returns to Melton (Edgar Backus, Leices- 
ter, tos. 6d.), by Major Guy Paget, ‘‘ in 1840 Mr. 
Mowbray had fallen down a glacier in the Rockies, 
where he had remained until he was spewed up 
in the spring of 1930. . . Finding nothing to 
his taste in the Marshall Field Museum where he 
had been thawed out, or in the whirl and noise 
of New York, and having heard that England was 
always centuries behind the times, he had decided 
to go and see if it had really stood still since he had 
last hunted there with the Squire.” 

So Silas came to the English Midlands of a 
hundred years later, to contrast 1830 with 1930 and 
hunt again over Leicestershire. He found the 
country remarkably familiar, the horses and hounds 
not dissimilar, but many changes in detail, such 
as the absence of smart second horsemen in bright 
liveries—‘‘ all he could see were a lot of men in 
billy-cock hats and black coats holding the horses.” 
Where too were “the red, yellow, blue and green 
carriages with coats of arms as big as soup plates 
on the door panels to proclaim the owner’s family 
and rank ? Where the bright liveries, the gold lace 
and cockaded hats? Where the sweating covert 
hacks ?”’ 

Silas stared around, seeing nothing but rows 
of motor cars, and at last turned sadly away to 
meet a spectacle that caused him to blush scarlet. 
It was a lady with ‘‘ the entire back of her habit 
torn away,” but the vision of feminine breeches 
thus exposed was not so bad as “‘ the pretty effemin- 
ate boys strutting about in hunting caps,’? who 
next came into view. ‘‘ Great snakes! One was 
actually rouging his lips before a hand mirror !”’ 
The shock was intensified when Silas was told 
they were girls, not boys, and they were described 
as ‘‘ Our lovelies.” 

And so we follow Mr. Mowbray through a 
day’s hunting with the Pytchley, his experiences 
at a shooting party ; we hear his views on steeple- 
chasing and the Grand National, we go with him 
to the “‘ National,’ and listen to his astonished 
remarks on the modern Hyde Park. He attends 
the Fourth of June at Eton, talks about the St. 
Legers of the past, visits Lord’s, talks of clubs, 
and so on. 

It is all well and convincingly told. The con- 
trasts between the present times and those of a 
hundred years ago are vividly portrayed, especially 
as regards manners and practices, likewise the 
differences in thought and in clothes. 

Major Paget asks in his Preface what of the 
future. ‘* Will things have altered more in the 
next fifty years than they did in the previous 
hundred?” Will his grandson sport a scarlet 
coat, he asks? We do not doubt that there are 
times of sore difficulty ahead; hunting, racing, 
coursing, etc., may, like Mr. Mowbray, have to 
retire into cold storage for a while, but we believe 
that all sports will eventually be thawed out to 
resume their place in some guise or other as an 
integral part of English life. In the meantime this 
amusing book (the chapter in which Silas takes 
Lady K. toa night club is a gem) makes good reading, 
enhanced by many excellent sketches from the 
pencil of Mr. Ivester Lloyd. 


LORD GEORGE SCOTT’S MEMORIES 


For the benefit of youth it may perhaps 
be said that the author of these cheerful and 
inspiriting chapters The Fleeting Opportunity 
(Witherby, 16s.), by Lieutenant-Colonel Lord 
George Scott was for many years famous in many 
realms of sport and that his knowledge of such 
matters would be hard to rival. He played cricket for 
Eton and Oxford, was acknowledged one of the finest 
horsemen in the Army, and was one of the team of 
guns which secured the Scottish “‘ record’ bag of 
grouse at Langholm in 1911. With regard to grouse, 
indeed, he is a past master in all that concerns that 
fascinating bird, and his Grouseland, which is a 
classic—full of personal reminiscences of shooting 
days—-shows him equally knowledgeable about the 
partridge, the wild pheasant, and the blackcock. 
Lord George helped to manage the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch’s moors for many years, and the celebrated 
performance at Langholm was only rendered possi- 
ble by the way in which he had brought the moors 
into condition. His well known book on The Labra- 
dor Dog, in which he collaborated with Sir John 
Middleton, shows another side of his interests. 
In the present volume he seizes “the fleeting 
opportunity ” for a general survey of them all. 
He writes modestly always about his own perform- 
ances, but he brings back to us the full flavour of 
those more spacious days of leisure and enjoyment 





AT THE GRAND NATIONAL _ 


** How, in all creation, do they hope to remain 
on, stuck up on their horse’s ears with their 


” 


knees in their mouths ” exclaimed Silas! 
(From Mr. Silas P. Mowbray Returns to Melton) 


now vanished for ever. The background is to be 
found at Montagu House—-now the Ministry of 
Labour: O tempora, O mores !—at Dalkeith, at 
Langholm, at Belvoir Castle, at Lord’s Cricket 
Ground, at Hurlingham, and in the hunting-field. 
There is a good deal of social history—Lord George 
Scott’s mother, Louisa Jane, Duchess of Buccleuch, 
was Mistress of the Robes to the Queen and wielded 
great political and social influence—much about 
the South African Campaign and of Dublin in 
Viceregal days. An interesting chapter deals with 
Anne, first Duchess of Buccleuch, and her husband, 
the Duke of Monmouth. 


A SPORTING JOURNALIST 


Here is rather a brave title for an autobiography 
of hard on 300 closely printed pages—Never 
a Dull Moment (Hutchinson, tos. 6d.)—but 
Mr. Trevor Wignall has had a varied and enter- 
taining life ever since he enlisted, under age, in 
the South African War. He has dined with 
Al Capone ; lunched with Shirley Temple ; drunk 
champagne with Harry Preston; talked with 
Crippen in the dock, until the policeman told him 
he mustn’t ; watched Mr. Winston Churchill in 
a doorway watching the battle of Sydney Street. 
He has watched and reported since then a number 
of battles of a more peaceful kind, beginning with 
Carpentier and Cook; but he is far from being 
only a writer about boxing—a label which has been 
rather unfairly affixed to him. All sorts of sport 
and indeed of life have been fish for his net. In 
short, he has been a very busy and essentially 
popular journalist who appeals to the “‘ great heart 
of the people”? and writes the kind of English 
that it must be presumed to enjoy. He regards 
sport and games with something of the promoter’s 
eye, and is perhaps more interested in Tex Rickard 
or Mr. Chapman of the Arsenal, the men behind 
the commercial gun, than in the heroes of the arena. 
Rugby football is the game for which he has a real 
feeling, as befits one who was a boy in Swansea 
and remembers the great days of Trew and Dicky 
Owen; but he cannot understand those who rule 
over it, for they are not good promoters and hardly 
grasp the true beauties of publicity. Many people 
will not agree with him, but he will like that, for 
no one better understands the value of a little 
controversy ; and everybody must admit that he 
gets over,the ground with a fine, free stride. 


PROVINCIAL GROUP 

If we did not remember that several years 
ago, in “* The Search,” Dr. C. P. Snow had written 
a first novel as promising as it was interesting, we 
should judge Strangers and Brothers (Faber and 
Faber, 8s. 6d.) to be a beginner’s book. For it is 
so enthusiastic in conception, so painstaking in 
detail, and yet it never quite comes off except in 
the staging of a trial for fraud, which could not 
be done better. A group of youths and girls in a 
provincial town are taken up and influenced by 
George Passant, a lawyer’s clerk a little older than 
the rest. But none of the younger people come to 
life ; and George himself, who more or less does, 
seems to us, although not to his creator, nothing 
but a busy little egoist, bursting with touchy self- 
importance. It is a pity, for there is much psycho- 
logical brilliance in the book. 


BOOKS EXPECTED 

From Messrs. Methuen, John McCormack: The 
Story of a Singer, an informal biography by L. A. G. 
Strong; from Messrs. Chatto and Windus, Peonies 
and Ponies, a book of Peking sketches by Harold 
Acton; from Messrs. Jonathan Cape, The Choice 
Before India, by J. C. Durai; from Messrs. William 
Clowes, The Brotherhood of Arms, by Major-General 
Geoffrey Brooke. 
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A NA 
DIARY OF A PUBLIC 
SCHOOLMASTER 
S. P. B. Mais 
Provocative, witty, stimulating ! ‘Mr. Mais 
is a constructive critic and in these days 
when educational reform is to the fore 


his book should be helpful.’— ' 
Public Opinion. 3/6 net 
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. DIARY OF A CITIZEN 
- S. P. B. Mais 


This further diary covers just those small 
> affairs which are the concern of every 
+ citizen in war time, and should therefore 

make a wide appeal. Typically ., 
Maisian in style ! 3 6 net 
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| J- THE STRIFE 
1 GOES ON 
R. R. Williams 


> In this scholarly and stimulating book the 
- author expresses the belief that the universe 
is a theatre in which a great spiritual conflict 
is being waged; an_ eternal struggle 
between God and Satan for the soul of 
> man and the good of the world. ‘ Remark- 
+ ably clear, orderly, sane and 4 
persuasive.’—Expository Times. 3/- net 


MAKE YOUR OWN 
SOFT TOYS 
s Ruby Evans 


4 24> hgh mgm age 


’ An extremely competent and attractive 
** handbook, generously illustrated with dia- 
24 grams and photographs, in which Miss 
\. Evans gives concise instructions for 
making a host of delightful animal- , | 

‘x characters. 4/6 net 
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bi FLYING MODEL 
PLANES 
Harry McDougall 


Will assure a firm grasp of the essentials in 
planning, designing and constructing model 
planes. One model aircraft specialist, 
among others who have praised the book, 
says: ‘This is the best publication of its 
kind yet seen.’ Blue prints are 


available. 6. = net 
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The Story of a 


Norfolk Farm 
HENRY WILLIAMSON 


During the intense farming depression 
the author of Tarka the Otter foreseeing 
trouble, took over a derelict yeoman- 
sized farm—under capitalized, without 
experience and against all advice. 
‘Nothing is hidden, and nothing is set 
down in malice—he makes us share 











in his delight.\—Times Lit. Supp. 
which makes the book its Special 
Recommendation. Illustrated. 10/6 





Soil and Sense 
MICHAEL GRAHAM 


A first-rate book about soil, farming, 
plants, animals and people. Primarily 
for those who know a little but want 
to know more. Of impottance to 
agriculturists, for Mr. Graham makes 
some serious criticisms of modern 
methods. 











—John Murray— 
So refreshing is 
NORNEY 
ROUGH 


A country chronicle by 
PHYLLIS NICHOLSON 


Both in subject-matter and style this book is 
charming—and no other word will do. Finding 
the house and running it, making the garden, 
keeping a family (and the cost of it all), plus 
a delightful appreciation of the ever-changing 
English scene after a soldier’s life out East— 
these are some of the many interesting 
sidelights on the author’s life. 

Illustrated. 8s. Od. 


WITH THE 
FOREIGN LEGION 
AT NARVIK 


By 
CAPT. PIERRE O. LAPIE 
Translated by ANTHONY MERRYN 





A personal and thrilling account of this 
brilliant expedition written by the man who 
has just been made Governor of Chad in 
Free French Equatorial Africa. 

20 Illustrations and 2 Maps. Ds. 


* All prices are net 








77@ RELAX AND READ 


MAURIGE WALSH'S 


new book 
THOMASHEEN JAMES 
Man-of-no-work 


(Ready March |4th— 8s, net) 

















Fresh from the great 
success of 


THE HILL IS MINE 


Mr. Walsh gives his 
admirers a happy blend 
of humour, romance and 
adventure, again proving 
himself a master-hand at 
drawing and_  drawing- 
out the incorrigible yet 
captivating characters of 
the open road. 


A BOOK TO READ & ENJOY 


From all Booksellers and Libraries. 











< mmee, W. & R. CHAMBERS LTD. 
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THE 
GRAPHIC ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD 


FIFTH EDITION 
Published in response to insistent 
demand 
No increase in price 
Completely up to date 


7/ . 96 pages of coloured maps 
NET. 


Full Index 
Prospectus available on request 


Size, 10) « 74 

JOHN BARTHOLOMEW & SON LTD 
12 DUNCAN STREET, EDINBURGH 
66 CHANDOS PL., LONDON, W.C.2 


Fins. 








Your friends are sure 
to appreciate a 


BOOK 


as a present for weddings, birth- 
days and other occasions. Of 
course, if there is any doubt 
as to what to choose, Book 


TOKENS 


will solve your difficulty 





Ask your bookseller abou! 
Tokens Cbtainable & 
exchangeable at most 
bookshops at prices trom 
3/9 up to any amount 
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Agencies for the 


Colonies: Australia and New Zealand. Gordon & Gotch, Limited. For South Africa : Central News Agency, Limited. For America: International News Company, Limited, 131, Varick 


Street, New York, U.S.A. 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, 
be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1s.; and that it shal] not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of ina 


mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade ; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising. literary or pietorial matter whatsoever. 
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ROLLS-ROYCE ano BENTLEY 


Notwithstanding difficult conditions, we are carrying on as hitherto, 
maintaining our usual representative and extensive stocks of Rolls- 


Royce and Bentley models. 4 
Likewise we are still open to purchase cars in first-class condi- 

tion, and to pay especially good prices for models of small mileage. . )) 
For those still in a position to use cars for business or 

professional purposes, the consistent reliability of Rolls-Royce and 

Bentley should especially appeal, at a time when most spare parts 

are difficult to obtain. | 
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PERFECT PICK:-ME-UP 


BABY SIZE 6d. 





ATTLEBOROUGH 
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THIS IS A 


THERE IS NO SAFER PLACE 
RUM CHUBB 


— SAFES 
KEEP SOME IN YOUR SHELTER 


Rum is as indispensable to our A.R.P. 


Services as it is to our Fighting Forces. CHUBB & SON’S LOCK & SAFE CO., LTD. 
RUM WARMS YOU AND KEEPS YOU WARM 128 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.4 




















FOR THOSE OUTSIDE LONDON Keep on buying 
If you are away from London vou are missing the best and 


largest display of NEW BOOKS, a tradition which av 
HATCHARDS have maintained for nearly 150 vears. (ng 
al + 


But although you are away, HATCHARDS is still AT YOUR 
SERVICE. A specially trained staff has been created to deal 
with ORDERS BY POST from anywhere’ in the world. 


HATCHARDS MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT can give 


vou the same service as personal shopping. Send or Steady increase in Value 
telephone your order and leave the rest to e 
HATCHARDS fisesisooe sii 
FINEST BOOKSHOP 
187 PICCADILLY, W.1. REGent 3201-2 
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